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Almost every American 
| benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


PRECISION MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN DRIVES for a vast variety of war uses in battleships, landing craft, tugs 


and tanks, is painted by James Sessions at the Morse Chain Company in Ithaca, N. Y. Th 


is great Borg- 


Warner plant is one of the world’s largest makers of automotive timing chains. It, also, makes both roller 
and silent rocker chains as well as sprockets for every hook-up where chain transmits power. These range 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine, and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


ENCINEERING 


from the smallest sizes to giant assemblies. 


When American industry converts 
to peace, its genius for production 
which proved so valuable in war 
again will be devoted to raising the 
standard of living of our nation. 
Then as now Borg-Warner will 
make contributions in many fields. 
For it not only produces complete 
products, but also essential oper- 
ating parts for products of other in- 
dustries. Just, as one example, 
Borg-Warner parts are serving in 9 
out of 10 “‘makes” of automobiles. 


The engineering and large-ses 
production of this group of co 
panies has been guided from the} 
ginning by the basic principl 
“Design it better, make it better 
This striving for progress is typical 
American and partly responsible! 
the great developments which 
dustry has brought our country. 
Today this Borg-Warner ideal 
pledged to Victory. Tomorrow it ¥ 
be working to bring you ever bett 
products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUP 


CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURIN 


PRODUCTION 


MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUG 
PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Charles Frost 


A Kid and a Cover 


Tue young man on our cover this 
month is CHARLES Frost of Utica, Ohio. 
His occupation of not only the place of 
honor in our front window, but also of 
standing room in an honored chair at 
Utica’s First National Bank is a matter 
of interest to BANKING’Ss family, and we 
gladly make it public. 

Early in June, while the editorial staff 
was going through the routine throes of 
“picking the cover picture,” the mail 
delivery brought a sizable flat package, 
first class. Usually mail of this descrip- 
tion waits until the letters have been 
read, but this time a still, small voice 
peremptorily commanded, “Open that 
one first !”” 
ge-scij™ The reward for obeying that conces- 
of com sion to hunch was Charles and a letter. 
n the M§ Charles, of course, was a sight for edi- 
incipl@ torial eyes, though not quite self-ex- 
bette planatory. However, the letter filled in 
typical the chinks. 


intry. Magnificently Freckled . . .” 


I: was from GEorGE J. KIENZLE, pub- 
er betil lic relations department, Firestone Tire 
" and Rubber Company. He said that 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND SPEED VICTORY 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark 


Assurance of Safety 


Before the days df the Asbestos Curtain, even minor fires 
in theaters often brought panic and a heavy toll of casu. 
alties in their wake. } } In fact, the public eventually 
became so aroused by the frequency and magnitude of 
these disasters that, following Chicago's tragic Iroquois 
Theatre fire in 1903, laws and ordinances were passed 
in many states and cities, making the installation of safety 
curtains obligatory. } ) Likewise, it was the urgent need 
for safer checks which brought LaMonte Safety Paper 
into existence. This product was invented by George 
LaMonte in 1871, following a period when “check raising" 
was so definitely on the increase as to cause grave con- 
cern among bankers and business men. } } And as 
LaMonte Safety Paper became more and more widely 
used, it became increasingly evident to all that here, at 
last. was a product which was more than a match for the 
forger. } } When you specify LaMonte Safety Paper, 
you are selecting a product which was not only the first 
in the field, but one which has maintained its leadership 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides maximum 
protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
ing time—helps prevent errors. 
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while driving through Utica recently he 
saw Charles polishing the brass sign of 
The First National Bank. The pictorial 
value of the scene was just too much for 
the journalistic instincts of Mr. KIENZLE 
and Curt GOTTSCHALK, the Firestone 
photographer who was his traveling 
companion, and they stopped. The pic- 
ture was taken, and Mr. KIENZLE got 
from the bank the story behind it. 

“Standing on a chair once used by the 
late Abel J. Wilson, who founded the 
bank in 1871,” he wrote, “the 16-year- 
old typifies the American boy who 
knows he dare not fail. The oldest of 
three children of Mrs. Anna Frost, 
Charles realizes he must contribute 
everything possible to the support of his 
widowed mother and his two younger 
brothers. 

“Undaunted, the boy has hitched his 

hopes to the high spirit of optimism 
which has marked American banking 
since its inception. In a time of financial 
stress for his family, Charles has allied 
himself with the profession which has 
served as a balance wheel for American 
business as it rode the peaks of success 
or fought its way back from the brink of 
ruin. 
“True, his task is a humble one— 
polishing the brass and doing other odd 
jobs at the bank. But it is important, as 
is every task in the banking business. 
For the yardstick by which the great- 
ness of a bank is measured is its talent 
for detail, its capacity for little things 
as well as big ones. 

“Magnificently freckled by the sun 
that comes to shine in a special way on 
this free land of ours, Charles goes 
seriously about his brass polishing job, 
sure in the belief that in addition to 
being an American he has exceptional 
opportunity and responsibility for an- 
other reason: He is a banker.” 


“Please, doctor, don’t prescribe a victory 
garden for him. That’s just what made him 
go all to pieces” 
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NEWS SYNDICATE COMPANY 


“And you could work your way up, son. 
Maybe become a vice-president, like me” 


Now It’s Your Turn 


Ox THE theory that the interest in 
most pictures can be whetted by a good 
title, we challenge our readers to pro- 
duce one for Charles. Mr. KrenzLe 
suggested “‘Bank President, 1975,” 
which sets a high standard, of course. 
But we feel that Master Frost deserves 
the best thought of BANKING’s entire 
readership, so do your best by him. 

The incentive—aside from the stimu- 
lation to your mental processes—is our 
$5 check. The rules are simple: 

Send your title or titles to Contest 
Editor, BANKING, 22 East 40 Street, 
New York City 16, on or before July 

In case the winning title is duplicated 
the award goes to the first received. 


Facials for Main Street 


Wares you begin our leading article, 
“Face Lifting Main Street,” you may 
arch a skeptical eyebrow and mutter, 
“What’s this?” 

Dr. FauGut, the author, anticipates 
just that reaction, as you'll note some- 
where around the bottom of the first 
column. But then he goes on to show 
not only the possibilities in modernizing 
storefronts, but also that many com- 
munities have made the job a part of 
their post-war plan. 

“At the very minimum,” he says, 
“there are a hundred community face 
lifting projects, of varying degrees of 
scope, under way in the United States, 
with many more in the discussion stage. 
And either voluntarily, or willy-nilly, 
local bankers in each of these places are 
being drawn into the picture.” 

Too much of our current economic 


Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS + PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds Over $50,000,000 


I0O BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 
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United States Government 
Securities 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Cleveland 
Cincinnati * St.Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


ABRASIVES 


Without abrasives, modern production for 
war and peace would be impossible. 
Buffalo is the center for much of the 
country’s abrasive manufacture. 


The Marine Trust Company has aided in 
the development of this business since 
its location in the Buffalo area. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


“She claims her husband never forgets her 
birthdays. I guess when one has been doi 
a thing a long time he gets the habit” 


information, Dr. Faucut believes, “is 
dumped in the path of human progress 
like truckloads of big rocks. As a result, 
we need a lot of writers to bust up the 
rocks and ‘spread the resulting gravel 
around so people can use it to improve 
the path.” 

In his economic rock-busting activi- 
ties, Dr. FauGcur has learned much 
about business men and how they oper- 
ate. He will soon publish some of his 
gently satirical observations in a book 
entitled, “The Care and Feeding of 
Executives, and the General Theory of 
How to Be One.” 


Home, Sweet Home 


Tis department is definitely for Prog- 
ress. But nostalgia stirs us to the de- 
fense of one Main Street mentioned in 
Dr. Faucut’s list of candidates for a 
facial. 

The thoroughfare was lined. for two 
miles (counting both sides of the street) 
with emporia brazenly labelled “AD 
1880” (circa), three cigar store Indians 
which were bitter competitors for the 
pennies that went surreptitiously into 
Sweet Caps, ornamental hitching posts 
for the accommodation of carriage trade 
and country shoppers, and a skyline 
that occasionally ventured to four sto- 
ries—or more, if you counted the cupola 
on the old Blood Block. 

That Main Street, like many others, 
was not a thing of beauty. But, Dr. 
FauGut, we loved it just the same, 
especially on Saturday nights when the 
steres, some still lighted by Welsbach 
burners, stayed open until 9 o’clock. 


When the War Is Over 


A few paragraphs back we talked 
about Main Street and its post-war 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Steel buildings 
and equipment are 
good loan risks! 


FARMER who plans to mod- 
ernize with steel is a good loan 
risk. He is making an investment to 
put his food producing business on 
an efficient profit-yielding basis. 

The modern, steel-covered Ma- 
chinery Shed shown above, for ex- 
ample, will reduce depreciation of 
expensive equipment by giving long- 
lasting, secure protection from rain, 
snow, fire and lightning, and the com- 
fortable, compact workshop at one 
end of the shed is an inducement to 
make repairs in bad weather. 


Steel is an ideal material for cover- 


ing all farm structures. It can be 
easily cleaned and disinfected in 
dairy barn, milk house and poultry 
buildings. It excludes rodents and 
other destructive pests from corn 
cribs and grain bins. On the barn it 
safeguards livestock, feed, stored 
crops and other valuable contents 
from damage by the elements. And it 
protects the framework of all farm 
buildings, often eliminating the neces- 


sity for frequent and costly repairs. 
The farmer who modernizes with 
steel knows that steel is “tops” for 
protection, for strength, for long life 
and low maintenance cost .. . he 
knows steel will help increase efh- 
ciency, step up food production and 
boost income. Out of increased in- 
come the farmer who builds efficiently 
with steel can easily repay money 
borrowed for modernization. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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PRODUCTION 


Emphasis nowadays is on produc- 
tion. How can we make things better, 
quicker and cheaper? How can we 
cut down the backlog? How can 
we get out more work with less new 
employees than we did formerly 
with adequate, experienced staffs? 
What little thing can we do to make 
it easier for our production people? 


These are questions we are all ask- 
ing these days and everyone is 
pitching in and helping to find the 
right answers. In banks, and espe- 
cially in banks whose bookkeeping 
departments are staffed with inex- 
perienced people, we find very few 
still on the job who “know” signa- 
tures. Most of them have to “read” 
signatures and consequently it takes 


them longer to sort and post and file. 


It would be easy to make things easy 
forthese production people. Just pick 
out the customers whose signatures 
are hard to read and sell them 
Personalized Checks. Everyone likes 
Personalized Checks, nobody balks 
at the price of $1.25 for 200 and it 
would give such a “lift” to the 
youngsters in the bookkeeping de- 
partment if all customers used them. 


Try it out today on ten customers 


whose signatures are slowing down 
production and then if you would 
like to sell Personalized Checks to 
all your customers and you want to 
do it on a planned basis, write us 
for details concerning the DeLuxe 
Personalized Check program. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 


Correspondent 


Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


potential. Come to think of it, there are 
several other articles in this issue that 
have a direct bearing on the business of 
banks after wartime restrictions are 
removed. 

There are, for instance, Mr. Pappy’s 
discussion of consumer credit prospects; 
Mr. Doremvs’ report on the movement 
for closer cooperation between insurance 
agents and banks in the consumer loan 
field; the informal debate in print be- 
tween Messrs. HARRISON and LELAND 
on how to pay the national debt; Mr, 
CHURCHILL’s authoritative pointers on 
the subject of neighborhood decay, a 
problem vital to mortgage lenders as 
well as home owners. 


Timely Now 


Croser to the current scene, perhaps, 
are Mr. BRATTER’S article on the treas- 
ury’s “unusual currency” SOS; Mr. 
BUTTERFIELD’S suggestions for effective 
letter writing, and Mjss SAMPSELL’s on 
radio programs for smaller banks; also, 
Mr. SEVERSON’S interesting story, in 
the Country Banker section, about 
one banker’s contribution to solving 
agricultural problems in his southern 
state. 


Banking in Naha 


Accompanyinc the Sixth Marine Di- 
vision into Naha on Okinawa was Cor- 
respondent W. H. LAwRENCE of the 
New York Times. Reporting the devas- 
tation wrought in that city by our 
pombs and gunfire, LAWRENCE said that 
in the main downtown section the least 
damaged building was a branch of the 
Tokyo Bank, “whose vaults were filled 
with literally thousands of pieces of cur- 
rency, most of it well-worn from cop- 
siderable handling.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


Under the direction of officials 

| with years of service in this field, 

| assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. (9 


“IT wrote down the combination so I wouldn't 
forget it. But it’s in my hip pocket!” 


ESTABLIS 
Main Office: 37 Broad Street | 
) Member: New York Clearing House 


Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


The 
WALDORF- ASTORIA 


York 
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How to reduce 


your waste-line 


Do you want to take the waste out 
of your business paperwork oper- 
ations? Want to save time, lower 
your costs, simplify routines? 
You can do it with Addresso- 
graph—the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and fig- 
ures on business forms. Addresso- 
graph writes such data as descrip- 
tions of materials, products, and 
properties; instructions for man- 
ufacturing, routing, and shipping; 
facts pertaining to employees, 
stockholders, customers, and 


prospects—in short, basic infor-. 


mation in each department of 
every business. 


Address 


AIG US Pal OFT 


| 


Addressograph flexibility en- 
ables it to be utilized with any 
system, routine, or other office 
machines. And Addressograph 
can write as many as 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute—with 
100% accuracy! 

Here is a step you can take now 
toward reconverting your office 
and factory for civilian produc- 
tion. Ask our Methods Depart- 
ment to tell you of the savings 
others in your industry are mak- 
ing with Addressograph meth- 
ods. Telephone our local office or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


ograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph Mu!tigraph Corporation 


FH | 


Prices of hand model Addresso- 
graphs begin at $12.50; electric 
models at $177.50. Illustrated is 
the Class 1900 Addressograph. 
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TO MAKE HOUSES 
More fateresting/fffore Salable 


Bring in the Spaciousness 


d by Architect Bur- 


Designe 
ton Schutt, this 
Bel Au, Calif. house use 

ane in large 


Thermop 


window areas. 


A feeling of spaciousness depends, perhaps, more on 
what the eye sees than on the actual size of the room. 

A wall of glass lets the eyes roam. The room takes 
on the light, broad feel of the outdoors, is opened 
up to the beauty of gardens, flowers and views. 

Large windows increase the value of a home to 
the prospective owner because they increase apparent 
size of its rooms. They add resale advantages, too. 
Daylight Engineering makes rooms brighter, more 
livable . . . floods them with healthful, cheerful, 
eye-saving daylight. 

When walls are opened up with glass, extra 
comfort and heat saving can be obtained by using 
Thermopane—the L:O-F windowpane that insulates. 

The benefits of Thermopane are described briefly 
at right. For full information, write for our illustrated 
Thermopane Book and for Data Sheets by Don Graf. 


Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 1775 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


( /hermopane the windowpane that insv- 
lates makes big windows practical in any climate 


Thermopane provides effective insulation 
because a layer of dehydrated air is her- 
metically sealed between its two panes of 
glass. Thanks to the patented Bondermetic 
Seal, used to prevent dirt and moisture 
infiltration, there are only two glass sur- 
faces to clean. 
This double-glass windowpane fits into 
a modified sash, just like a single pane of 
regular glass .. . stays in all year. It’s the 
modern, practical way to provide the benefits of bigger win- 
dows, with assurance of winter comfort and heating economy. 
Available in Canada. 
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“HIDDEN CREDIT” we call it... actually it is hidden collateral 


for you. As a service to your inventory loan department, 


Lawrence advertising is directing your customers’ attention 
to a source of credit they often overlook. Get in touch with 


the Lawrence Branch in your locality. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FIELD WAREHOUSING FOR BANK LOANS ON INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall Street « Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street « San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street « Los Angeles: W. P. Story Bidg. 
Buffalo « Atlanta « Cincinnati «gBoston « Philadelphia « Kansas City « St. Louis « New Orleans «+ Jacksonville, Florida 
Dallas « Houston Denver.« Fresno, California Portlond, Oregon 
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A MINUTE—Continued. 


“The surprised custodians of all this 
ealth,” continued the dispatch, “‘ were 
wo marine privates, George Taylor of 

ichita, Kansas, and Ernest Wills of 
jilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, who 

showed us fat bundles of bills. Both of 


money in their lives.”’ 


And This Goes for All 
the Other States! 


To THE list of unsung heroes of the | 


civilian war front,” said the Indianapo- 


lis Star, editorially, ‘“‘add the names of | 
the bankers of Indiana. And when we | 
say ‘bankers’ we include not only the | 


officers and directors of banks, but also 
the clerks, the tellers and the many em- 
ployees who make up the banking per- 


sonnel of Indiana. Under the leadership | 


of Otto Frenzel, chairman of the finan- 
cial division of the Indiana War Finance 
Committee, the banks of Indiana have 
set a record in the sale of War Bonds 
to depositors not equaled by the bankers 
of any other state. 

“Tn every county in Indiana bankers 
have made War Bonds their business. 
They unselfishly urge their depositors to 
withdraw money from the banks and 


invest it in War Bonds. They do an | 


effective personal solicitation job that 
takes time from their regular business. 
They serve on city and county War 


Bond committees. And they get the | 
job done. They have done it so well that | 


their record of cooperation in the bond 
campaigns has set a national record. 


They get little publicity and they ask | 
for none. They are unsung heroes of the | 


War Bond drives.” 
Finis 


Nor that it’s of any importance, but 
BANKING the other day removed from 


“Tl take 30 of these. We can’t get new | 


Why not discover for yourself how easy it is to 
operate a FRIDEN...as the Calculator, not the 
Operator, does the Work. FRIDEN FULLY 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS today incor- 
porate moderu design with unexcelled figure 
work production. Telephone or write to your 
local Fridén Representative and conveniently 
arrange for a demonstration of tomorrow’s 
calculator on your own work ... . today. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


TOMORROWSS Calculator 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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Asked the Visitor of the Paper Chemist: 
Why do you call it “cotton fiber” paper instead of 


“rag-content” paper? 


Said the Paper Chemist to the Visitor: 


Because all Parsons Papers are made from new, clean cotton 
cloth cuttings and new cotton fiber. Rag-content paper 
may be, and frequently is, made with old, used rags. 


“You see, the fibers in old rags 
are always worn and weakened by 
the time the mills get them. Much 
stronger bleaches must be used on 
old rags than on new cotton cut- 
tings —and this further weakens the 
fiber. Our cuttings come largely, as 
a matter of fact, from men’s shirt 
factories. The cotton fiber used is 
fresh from the cotton mills.” 

That’s why Parsons bond papers— 
used mainly for stationery and docu- 
ments—are superior in feel, in writ- 
ing and erasing qualities, in strength, 
durability and permanence. These 
are Parsons bond papers — available 


in the various sizes, weights, colors 
and finishes permitted by W.P.B.: 
O_p HAMPDEN BOND, 100% cot- 
ton and linen fiber. 
PARSONS BOND, 100% cotton fiber. 
L’ENvol, 100% cotton fiber. 
LACONIA BonD, 75% cotton fiber. 
EDGEMONT BOND, 50% cotton fiber. 
HERITAGE BOND, 25% cotton fiber. 
When you buy stationery, specify 
PARSONS. Then you'll have the 
finest cotton content paper, made by 
a mill that specializes in paper for 
modern business, made to reflect and 
record the quality of your organiza- 
tion, your business, your profession. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY « HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


.tion to being president of the First Na 


its picture files and destroyed 13 photo- 
graphs of Benito Mussolini and eight of 
Adolph Hitler. 


Genesis to OPA 


Awerican Bank Notes,” house pub 
lication of the American National Bank 
of Nashville, reminds us that the Book 
of Genesis tells the story of the world’s 
creation in less than 800 words, the 
Declaration of Independence is about 
1,300 words long, but the Office of 
Price Administration took slightly morg 
than 2,500 words to lower the whole 
sale price of cabbage seeds. 


Just Genesis 


SPEAKING of the Bible, CHARLIE Zim 
MERMAN, who’s secretary of the Penn 
sylvania Bankers Association in addi- 


tional Bank in that state, bobbed ug 
with this one the other day— 

“Do you know,” he asked, “where 
cigarettes are first mentioned in thé 
Bible?” 

Frankly, no one on the editorial staf 
did know—much to his and her indi 
vidual and combined chagrins. 

But CHARLIE was kind enough to 
send along the proper reference: Gene- 
sis XXIV, 64. We're inclined to let you 
do your own research (as we did); but 
on second thought we’ll make it easy 
for you. 

Genesis XXIV, 64 reads: 

“And Rebekah lifted up her eyes, 
and when she saw Isaac, she lighted off 
the camel.” 

Well—with a bow in the direction of 
another member of the Big Four—she 
was lucky to have one! 


ADV 


) 


“You'd better wait until your father’s fin- 

ished rolling his own cigarettes for tomorrow 

before asking him whether you can use 
the car” 
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Yields Go Up -When 


» 


% The sweeping curves of these crop rows show 
up as beautifully on a balance sheet as they do 
in the rolling countryside. Created to conserve 
soil and preserve land values by resisting erosion, 
contour cultivation currently pays double divi- 
dends. It pushes crop yields up and cuts down 
costs for labor and power. 

Usually combined with other conservation 
practices, it seldom is possible to isolate the 
gains from contouring alone. However, a study 
in Iowa compared yields from contoured and 
non-contoured rows in the same 61 fields of corn. 
Average gain by contouring was 5.6 bushels per 
acre. Similar observations in Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri and Minnesota showed that contouring 
paid premiums ranging from 4.1 to 10 bushels. 

Because it puts farming on the level, contour- 


. the Rows Go Around 


ADVANCED PRACTICES MAKE FARMING MORE SECURE 


ing puts an end to hill-climbing with tractor and 
plow, combine and corn picker. For example, 
comparisons made in Nebraska showed savings 
of labor and fuel equal to 7 hours and 15 gallons 
on a 30-acre field of corn. 

Like most soil conservation practices, contour- 
ing calls for no added machinery, no added ex- 
pense. Farmers can do it without borrowing 
from you or buying from us. But it builds a 
sounder agriculture, creates better customers for 
us both. We believe it good business for us both 
to give active aid in the extension of all the ad- 
vanced farm practices. Let us send you samples 
of new bulletin “Level Farming on Sloping 
Fields.” There is also available for your use a 
full-color educational movie of the same name. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE! 


Advanced practices, like all farming operations, are done with 
machines. Case dealers are supplied with bulletins, films, and 
other educational material to encourage soil conservation meth- 
ods. Your cooperation with them, like their cooperation with 
the Soil Conservation Service, will help make farming in your 
community more productive and farm values more secure. The 
endurance for which Case machines are known commends them 
to farmers who plan for permanence, and for bank financing. 
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When the 285 cuts bookkeeping costs 


The Model 285 bookkeeping machine 


Many banks now reduce bookkeeping costs by speeding 
up their Loan and Discount accounting with the Model 
285 bookkeeping machine that produces ail related 
forms simultaneously! 


In one operation, the Model 285 produces your Loan and 
Discount Journal, Liability Ledger and Note Notice, with 
duplicates of the latter serving as the Maturity Tickler, 
Audit Copy, Maker’s Record and Officer’s Copy. 


The 285 attains its cost-reducing speed because it is 
automatic and completely electrified. 


It is the ONLY completely electrified bookkeeping ma- 
chine that computes and prints balances automatically. 


With the 285, an operator has only to insert forms and 
record information . . . the machine does everything else 
automatically. 


Everywhere banks use the 285 for loan and discount, 
payroll, trust, insurance and real estate accounting, and 


many more applications. They say the 285 reduces work, 
saves time, and cuts costs! 


Let the 285 cut your costs. Your nearest Remington Rand 
specialist will analyze your accounting needs without 
obligation. Phone him now, or write to us. 


Remiaglon Rand 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


speeds your accounting records 
because it is automatic and 


Model 285 
Bookkeeping Machine 


Bookkeeping Machines for YOUR EVERY Requirement 
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LABOR LAW REPORTS 


Here in CCH's practical LABOR LAW REPORTS 
is provided swift, complete, and dependable 
coverage of ‘“‘labor law." Its informative weekly 
issues span the whole work-a-day world of stat- 
utes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions con- 
cerning the important federal and state regulation 
of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 


Coverage includes: Wage and Salary 'Stabi- 
lization Law, War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime 
Pay Order, National Labor Relations Act, Fair 


CCH 


TOPICA 


CommE 


Labor Standards Act, anti-discrimination laws, 
public contracts laws relating to wages and hours, 
anti-injunction laws, state labor relations acts, 
state wage and hour laws, etc. 


Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, in- 
terpretative bulletins, and court decisions are like- 
wise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers always 
have the last word, the newest development, the 
latest twist and turn of events of interest or im- 
portance in the field of ‘‘labor law.” 


Write for Complete Details 


E) CLEARING, HOUSE; 
PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW BEPORTS 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK !.- 214N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO! > MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON ¢ 


LAW REPORTS 


When you really need a friend- - AY. it 
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Number 1 of a series of 
advertisements appearing 
currently in Time Magazine, 
Business Week, Newsweek, 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, 
Wall Street Journal, Barron’s 


\ \ / 
E STAND READY TO BACK UP OUR CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


in providing adequate credit for local enterprises regardless of size if inherently 


sound. The type of organization we have developed for serving correspon- 
dent banks, and the experience of our officers in dealing with loans to in- 
dustry in all sections of the country, enable us to act promptly in cooperating 


with local banks to provide adequate local credit. 


KERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ONCE THERE WAS A SMALL BUSINESS 


It Started With a Pail of Mackerel 


Here’s another of BANKING’S reports on 
unusual American business origins. The 
series is especially for bankers who, on the 
eve of the great post-war industrial read- 
‘ustment, are interested in small busi- 
nesses and their possibilities. 


s story begins with a bucket of 
salt mackerel that took a train ride. 
The journey commenced 60 years 
ago at Gloucester, Massachusetts, and 
you might say it’s never ended, for the 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company, which 
emerged from that casual piscatorial 
cargo, has since been sending to the four 
corners of the country mail-order ship- 
ments of “salt mackerel, codfish, lob- 
ster, etc.” 

As businesses go, it’s still small, em- 
ploying about 40 persons and grossing 
around half a million in normal years. 
But the beginning and development of 
the good idea the company represents 
are typically American, and so is the 
part friendly banks have had in helping 
a customer carry out its pledge, “‘ Right 
from the fishing boats to you.” 


Frank E. Davis was a Gloucesterman 
who didn’t go to sea, except maybe for 
a ride now and then. He was a partner 
in a small tinsmith shop. His father 
owned a mackerel boat, and Frank, as a 
boy, took trips in it. But Main Street 
looked more comfortable, from the ca- 
reer viewpoint, than did the rolling deep, 
so he settled down to the prosaic life of a 
tinman, with plumbing and stove-selling 
as sidelines. 

One day in 1885 Frank Davis got a 
letter from a friend who lived inland. 
The communication hasn’t been pre- 
served, but this reconstruction of it gives 
you the main thought: 

“Dear Frank: We are all well here. 
Personally, I’d feel a lot better if I could 
get some honest-to-goodness mackerel 
like we had last time we visited you in 
Gloucester. The stuff they call mackerel 
here is terrible. As a matter of fact the 
cat won’t touch it. Can you pack a pail 
of fish that’s fit to eat and send it 

Frank Davis hied to the waterfront, 
bought a few salt mackerel, packed 
them carefully in a pail, shipped it to his 
friend, and then did a day’s work in the 
tinshop. (No, he didn’t realize what fate 
had marked down for him.) 

A few days later came a letter from 
his friend extolling the sampling of the 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


quality of fish Gloucester people can get 
anytime they go downtown, and con- 
trasting it with the local offerings. The 
letter suggested that Frank send a simi- 
lar pail to another family in the same 
town. 

Well, there it was, the Big Idea, 
nicely browned and ready to serve with 
lemon slices, if you like it that way . . . 
the sort of idea Americans have been 
getting since before Gloucester saw its 
first mackerel, more than three cen- 
turies ago. 

“Why,” you can imagine Frank Davis 
thinking, “‘if our fish tastes that good to 
Fred, maybe I can pick up some extra 
change selling to other folks who can’t 
get to the seashore. Mackerel... . 


’specially selected .. . 
Why not?” 

He and his wife talked it over, and 
decided to take a cautious chance. 

“We'll run a fish business as another 
sideline to tin and plumbing and stoves,” 
Frank told her. “We'll write to more 
friends and ask for orders.”’ 

They did, and the orders came. Then 
the Davises invested part of their $100 
capital in a few printed circulars for 
mailing to business connections Frank 
had made in his tin establishment. Mrs. 
Davis addressed the envelopes evenings, 
after the supper dishes were done. 

The circulars offered pails of the best 
selected Gloucester mackerel, “right off 
the boat, shipping charges prepaid.” 
The result, of course, was more orders. 
Then Davis tried a mailing list built from 


and by mail 


Gloucestermen in port 


PHILIP GENDREAU PHOTOS 
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names culled from Dun’s. Again the rm 
sponse was surprisingly good. Inland 
—many of them, anyway—certaig 
must be fish hankerers. Tinsmithi 
plumbing, stove-selling were all rig 
but—why hadn’t the Davises tho 
of this before! 

Meanwhile, there was the job of fi 
ing the orders. Davis decided to s 
quality. After all, you couldn’t exp 
people to reorder if, through some fg 
of the fish, the first shipment had, 
been right. He knew the captains g 
the owners of every fishing vessel out 
Gloucester, and he bought at { 
wharves mackerel that had been salf 
aboard the best boats immediately a: 
the catch. He inspected his purcha 
and insisted on the best fish, prope 
cured. 


Davis was a Yankee, and careful. Alsg 
he was short of cash, so things move 

slowly. But the profits began to sho 

and he did what countless other succes 

ful free enterprisers have done—put t 

money back into the business, getti 

: more customers, filling reorders, 
Our Brussels Office 
° : At first only mackerel was offered, 
An American Bank in Belg ium prices that included delivery by prep 


; ’ express. However, as the possibilities 
Following the Treasury Department’s recent the ware 


announcement of the removal of many restric- seafoods, such as codfish, smoked hall 
tions on private trade with Belgium, the way but and various canned fish—joined th 


. mail-order menu. No wholesale or re 
has been opened for the making of payments outlets were added, nor have there beemml 


through this Bank’s Office in Brussels. This any since. Gloucester to customer, wi 
Office, opened in 1919, affords complete bank- out way station stops, is the routs 


ing facilities for international trade. Fora time Davis handled the belt 


Our Foreign Department, through our New 
Then, after many years of living 
York organization, our offices in London, Paris, rented quarters, the business bougl 
and Brussels, and our correspondents in all parts with the aid of a sizable mortgag 
of the world, is exceptionally equipped to serve a aantmearcetentiecenicn~ 
domestic banks and their clients. We invite 
inquiries as to how we may assist in specific 


problems arising in foreign trade, 


First you take out the cod’s liver 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
Capital Funds, $305,000,000 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. NEW YORK [5 MADISON AVE. AT 60TH ST. 
NEW YORK 18 NEW YORK 2I 


LONDON: PARIS: 
II BIRCHIN LANE E.C.3; BUSH HOUSE W.C.2 4 PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 


BRUSSELS: 27 AVENUE DES ARTS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We spent thousands 
on this Book and 


It’s yours for 
a 3¢ stamp! 


If you're like most men, you're probably 
not sure just what hazards your fire and 
casualty insurance covers . . . you're un- 
certain whether your insurance is adequate 
for today’s increased values . . . and you 
os have no complete, detailed written record 
of your insurance protection. And that's 
why you need this free U.S.F. G. Personal 
: Insurance Audit Book! 


Insurance Protection Available 


Clear, simply-worded, and with each 
hazard illustrated, this new Personal In- 
surance Audit Book enables you to make 
your own complete insurance audit. It 
provides a permanent record of property 
value, amount of present insurance, amount 
of premiums, expiration dates, etc. 

thus giving you your fire and casualty 


insurance picture at a glance. p 


To obtain your free copy, 
simply fill out and mail 
the attached coupon. Your 

Personal Insurance Audit 
you promptly with our 
compliments. Mail the 

coupon today. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Unrrep Srates Fiperrry & Guaranty Co. 


J by a, 3, Mats 
al 
Battimorg 3, MarYLaNp 
Ae * e e Please send me a complimentary copy of your new 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. Personal Insurance Audit Book. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION : 
A 


HOME OFFICES BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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TO BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Yimely usiwess 


LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 


increasingly used as a financing method by business 


today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 
practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 
permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 


reduced time involved in credit investigation. 


You do not need a foreign department to participate 


in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 


knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 


we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 


Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 
ours are adequately compensated. 
Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain | 


how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS URANCB CORPORATION 


Seeking 


The new depositors you bring into your bank 
now, plus those you already serve, are the /ikeliest 
prospects for the automobile, home, and home 
appliance financing you will probably offer when 
victory comes. Experience proves that bank cus- 
tomers “stay put” when their needs are taken care 
of in a way that pleases them. 

Right now busy men and women need special 
checking account serv. ces; the marked increase in 
popularity of such services proves that. Therefore, 
installation of No-Minimum-Balance Accounts 
can increase your bank’s present earnings and 


provide valuable customers for postwar business 


as well. 


To assist you in doing this, The Todd Company 
has developed Special Checking Account Services 
that include: a 


1. Flexible, bank-tested plans that may be 
tailored to your bank’s individual needs. 
2. Promotional material to help you build 
a profitable volume of this new business. 


The free Todd booklet “No-Minimum-Balance 
Checking Accounts” offers, in condensed form, 
some results of our research in this field. It will 
enable you to explore the profit opportunities 
these services offer your bank. Mail the coupon 
for it, today. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, 
with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost or 
obligation, of course. 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Re the people in the eleven 
western states reside in California. This 
is the West's greatest market. If, in your 
own surveys, the present and post-war 
opportunities in California occupy an im- 
portant place, remember this: At this 
bank, which serves California through 
branches in more than 300 cities and 
towns, planning for tomorrow is second 


only to the task of meeting the vital 
banking and financial needs of today. 
Executives everywhere are finding the 
services of this bank invaluable, wheth- 
er their interests lie in the field of agricul- 
ture or industry, in reaching a vast con- 
sumer market here, or in approaching 
future foreign markets beyond the Pa- 
cific. Inquiries receive prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER BILLION DOLLARS 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTAN? ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are available 


through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. Carry them when you travel 
\ 
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A Pail of Mackerel | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


wharf and small building. In 1905 the 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company was in- 
corporated and Davis’s son Arthur be- 
came a part owner. Together they 
worked hard, outgrew the quarters that 
had launched countless shore dinners on 
their way to inlanders, and in 1911 
erected a modern structure for the proc- 
essing and packing of fish. 

The business continued to grow 
through the years of World War I, and 
the depression that followed found the 
company heavily stocked with. high- 
priced inventory, purchased with bank 
Joans. Prices were falling and customers 
dwindling, but with the assistance of 
helpful banks, particularly the Webster 
and Atlas National of Boston, all obliga- 
tions were paid over a period of time. 

In the following years a capital sur- 
plus was accumulated and the arrival of 
the depression of the Thirties found the 
company able to meet business reverses. 


Over the years the Davises have 
advertised extensively in national mag- 
azines, but their main promotion line 
has been through the United States 
mails—folders, letters, order blanks. Be- 
lieve it or not, 70 per cent of the cus- 
tomers are men. 

In normal times the company, which 
now has a Canadian subsidiary, The 
Frank E. Davis Fisheries, Ltd., carries 
on its order ticket virtually every variety 
of preservable seafood. Currently, lim- 
ited supplies of fish and restrictions on 
the use of tin for containers prevent the 
handling of the former volume. 

The president is Arthur C. Davis, son 
of the founder. The treasurer, Arthur C. 
Davis, Jr., is the third generation and 
hopes that the fourth will step in. 


Loading seine boats with repaired nets 


BUILD WITH 


BETTER QUALITY LETTERHEADS'! 


Careful) 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION _ APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% RAG CONTENT 


| 
Paper “°rPoration 
4 
©XPresseq thoughts and pre. 
Cisely Selecteg Words, neatly Pre. 
Senteq On fine letterheag Paper 
Never fai] to Make a impression 
build Prestige Their Value far 
©Xceeds the little time 8nd cost 
involveg. 
For instance, Fox Rive, Anniversary 
Bond, 4 100% rag Content Paper, 
Costs only Sent mors Per letter | 
than 25%, rag Content Paper ang Pro. ee 
Vides the best business Stationery 
and Permanent. You can S€@ its Su- 
Periority Seng today for 
free demonstrat ion "See for Your. 
Selrfn Comparison kit. Kindly Write 
On your business Stationery. 
j 
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American Bankers 
Keep Reliably 
Informed on 


Canadian Conditions 


Any bank executive may have our 
monthly bulletin—“Business Sum- 
mary’—by writing to one of our 
American Offices or to the Head 
Office in Montreal. 

This bulletin, briefly reporting 
industrial and trade conditions, is 
condensed from information 
received by the Bank of Montreal 
from branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

Executives of banks doing or con-| 
templating business with Canada| 


are invited also to make specific in-} ; 


quiries regarding conditions affect- 
ing their business or interests. Such 
inquiries may be directed either to 
our American representatives or to 
the Head Office, 

Our Offices in the United States 
are open doors to Canada for all the 
modern, experienced banking ser-| 
vices of Canada’s oldest bank, with! 
assets of over $1,500,000,000 safe- 
guarding a million deposit accounts. | 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland 


A quiet day at Gloucester 


Incidentally, the members of the 
firm don’t limit their activities to the 
front office. It’s not unusual for them to 
go down to the wharf, when a big catch 
comes in, and toil with the men, some- 


| times far into the night, at the hard job 
of processing fish. If you don’t believe | 


that’s work, try it sometime! 


Basically, the business has undergone 


no changes since the day Frank E. 


Davis put that first pail of salt mackerel | 


aboard a Boston & Maine Railroad 


train and went back to his shop, quite || 


unmindful that he was about to swap 
tin shears for tin cans. 


Trend in 
Bank Tax Methods 


A summary of bank tax laws recently 
compiled for the Subcommittee on 
State Taxation of Banks of. the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association shows the fol- 
lowing methods in use. 

Excise-income: Seventeen states, in- 
cluding Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah and Vermont. 

General property: Thirteen states, in- 
cluding Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Wyo- 
ming. 

Classified: Sixteen, including Dela- 
ware, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 


| Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 


OF 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


gan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

The trend, according to Committee 
Secretary Thomas B. Paton, Jr., is 
from burdensome general property to 
excise-income taxes. 
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MARCHANT! 


Manrcuant's easy operation and 
high speed mean even more to me 
than to the boss. I rarely have a 
last-minute pile up of work. My 
trusty Marchant takes me through 
the day with time to spare...with- 
out fatigue or nerve strain.” 


my 


F you 
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fea- hi 
ture, advantage by advan- , 


calculator— feature b 


‘ ou’re 
tage. Our latest review | 
proves that Marchant erm i 
is once again the And 


leader — years ahead 
in Multiplication, 
Division, Addition 
and Subtraction.” 
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“Now Available 
Without Priority 


HENTSPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 
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Marchant Calculating Machine Company. 
Home Office: Oakland-8, California, U.S. 
“MANUFACTURER'S. 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE. 4 
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are the stores 
that people prefer! 


BEFORE 


4 


Will 


é 


Plan NOW to make your store properties more attractive. 
They’ll be better investments for you. 


F you can offer a prospective ten- 
ant a store that he knows will 
atch the eye, attract customers, and 
rive him the jump on competition, 
jou're practically assured of a long- 
erm lease and good rental. 

And that’s where Pittsburgh Glass 
omes in! When you make the in- 


erior of your store properties smart, 
nodern and appealing with Pitts- 
urgh Glass ... when you give your 
lore fronts personality and stop- 


"PITTSBURGH stench fot Zualily Glass 


ping power with Pittsburgh Glass 
and Store Front Metal . . . you’ve 
made a good investment. For thou- 
sands of merchants have already 
proved with Pittsburgh Glass that 
the store with eye-appeal is the store 
that gets the business. 

But don’t wait to act until build- 
ing restrictions are lifted. Plan your 
new store fronts and interiors now. 
Then you'll get the work done 
quicker when store construction gets 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
2277-5 Grant Building, 
Please send me, W 


A BETTER-LOOKING STORE means a better- 
paying business. Plan now to make your 
store properties more attractive . . . inside 
and out . .. with Pittsburgh Glass. They'll 
be more productive. This store in Scranton, 
Pa., is an example of how it’s done. Archi- 
tect: P. J. Morris. 


the green light. See your architect to 
assure a well-planned, economical 
design. Our staff will gladly cooper- 
ate with him. And remember that 
loans made for store remodeling are 
usually very sound! Send the coupon 
below for our free books of informa- 
tion and photographs about actual 
Pittsburgh modernization jobs. 


and (Print? 


Company 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
ithout obligation, your 


illustrated booklets on store modernization. 


Name 


City- 


State 
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The Best Machines 


Deserve the Best Service 


It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 


Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine— 
however superior in design and construction—can be 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 
machines deserve the best service. 


The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines 
at peak operating efficiency. 


Burroughs service is available to the user under either 
of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 
predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 
as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


In these times—when good service is so very important IN MACHINES 
and generally most difficult to get— Burroughs mechanical ~ IN COUNSEL 
service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. “IN SERVICE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. « DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE «© BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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BOTH SOCRATES AND FRANKLIN SAID: 


WE SAY: 


Bonded’ is the Bost 


WE AGREE with these august gentle- 
men but, in all humility, simply must 
go them one better. Had they known 
what we have learned in more than 60 


years about applying practical brakes 
to one of the frailties of human nature, 


they would smile knowingly and agree 
that we, too, “had something there.” 
You see, there were no corporate 
guarantors of individual honesty, and 
crimes of dishonesty weren’t the serious 
menace they are today in a populous, 
complex society. So we are quite sure 
that if they were here today, they would 
_ okay our Contention that Bonded Hon- 


Dependatle 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 


esty is far more effective in every way 
than relying upon Simon Pure Honesty 
alone. And among the features of mod- 
ern America which would delight-their 
blessed minds would be the carefully- 
developed protective measures pro- 
vided by strong and well-equipped in- 
surance companies to keep man from 
becoming his own worst enemy—to 
help keep honest men honest! 

Bonded honesty is sound: business 
policy. We suggest you call in one of 
our agents or your broker-and have: 
him present a plan tq fit the needs of 
your organization. 


bs 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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Serving You in Southern California 
is the 


NECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Los Angeles 
with resources of over $1,400,000,000 
and 116 offices and branches from Central 
California to the Mexican border. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Head Office: 
Sixth and Spring Streets » Los Angeles 14, California 


Founded in 1875 
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Banking’s Post-War Credit Plans 


little fellow” were outlined last 

month by bankers before the 
House Select Committee to Investigate 
Wand Study Small Business. 
Heading the delegation of bank 
| spokesmen was Robert M. Hanes, 
chairman of the Post-War Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and president 
of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Four other bankers also spoke: Carl 
M. Flora, vice-president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
and chairman of the A.B.A. Consumer 
Credit Committee; Elmer I. Eshleman, 
treasurer of the Western Maryland 
Trust Company, Frederick, Maryland; 
E. D. Reese, president of the Park Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, Ohio; and Wil- 
liam Schroer, assistant vice-president, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Hanes’ testimony placed before 
the committee the facts regarding bank- 
ing’s place in the field of small business 
and banking’s plans for extending ade- 
quate credit to small and medium sized 
business in the reconversion and post- 
war periods. 

“The growth and prosperity of small 
business have long been of vital concern 
to the banks, as by far the greater part 
of the business of all banks, day in and 
day out, is with small enterprises,” said 
Mr. Hanes. “‘A survey of bank lending 
activity made in 1940—the last full 
business year before the war—showed 
that the reporting banks made more 
than 244% million loans for a total in 


Bie credit plans for “the 


excess of $39 billion. This represents 
about 80,000 loans each banking day. 
Of greater significance, however, is the 
fact that the survey proved that the 
average new loan was $1,787, and the 
average renewal was $1,400. That obvi- 
ously was small business and those who 
raised the question of banking’s per- 
formance were satisfied by this answer.” 


The work of the A.B.A. in preparing 
for the post-war period was reviewed 
by Mr. Hanes, who described special 
studies made in the field of small busi- 
ness, and the organization and develop- 
ment of the Post-War Small Business 
Credit Commission, with its credit 
policy to see that every competent man, 
firm and corporation needing bank 
credit for some constructive purpose 
that will serve the enterprise economy 
of our country will get it—and in ade- 
quate amounts and for sufficient lengths 
of time to do the job. 

“This credit policy is being carried 
into effect in an ever-enlarging area 
through the operation of a five-point 
program adopted by the Commission. 
The response of the thousands of bank- 
ers with whom we have discussed this 
program gives us confidence that bank- 
ing out of its own resources and within 
the framework of the present banking 
system will be able to provide adequate 
credit to business, industry and the pro- 
fessions. I had one example of this in the 
form of a response to a telegraphic poll 
of 100 banks represented on credit and 
other operating committees of the Asso- 
ciation. I made this in anticipation of 
this hearing, believing that you would be 


veteran- 

laden trans- 

port docks at 
New York 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


interested in the results. These came 
from banks of all sizes and in every sec- 
tion of the country. The results to date 
show that 93 commercial banks during 
the two months of January and April of 
this year made 99,500 new loans total- 
ing $1,666,000,000. 

“Added to this quick spot check is 
the FDIC record of the 18 months be- 
tween June 30, 1943 and December 
30, 1944, which show that the total 
loans of all insured commercial banks 
increased approximately four billion 
dollars or a gain of about 23 per cent 
in 18 months. The Commission does not 
claim credit for this excellent showing. 
We do, however, believe our influence 
has been felt, and we are convinced 
that we are on the right track in carry- 
ing forward this five-point program.”’ 


Here are some of the recent develop- 
ments in the Commission’s five-point 
program which Mr. Hanes brought to 
the Committee’s attention: 

(1) Education. A large part of the pro- 
gram will be devoted to informing banks 
regarding new developments in the 
credit field, although it is not expected 
that the 12,000 country banks will need 
to become expert in all the intricate 
financing techniques employed by spe- 
cialists in the large metropolitan banks. 

(2) Term Loans. “A prime objective 
of the Commission is to see that the 
principle of term loans is applied gener- 
ally to the needs of small business. One 
step in that direction is the booklet 
before you prepared by the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers and distributed 
by the Post-War Small Business Credit 
Commission. . . .” 

(3) Small Business Loan Facilities. 
“Where the volume of business is suffi- 
cient many banks are setting up small 
business credit departments to give 
special attention and experienced advice 
to the proprietors of small enterprise. 
In other banks certain officers are being 
designated to perform this special work. 
No special facilities or departments are 
necessary, of course, in the thousands of 
small banks that make up our banking 
system. Small business is their daily 
concern.” 

(4) Correspondent Bank Relationships. 
“T just arrived in Washington from a 
trip to seven trade areas extending from 
San Francisco to Chicago where I met 
with correspondent bankers. 


I made this tour in the dual capac- 
ity of chairman of the Post-War Small 
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Business. Credit Commission of ¢ 
America# Bankers Association and 
president of the Association of Rese 
City Bankers—the correspondent bag 
ers of the nation. These men were ¢ 
thusiastic in their response to our q 
scription of the program and the gre, 
majority of them have assured me 
their desire to cooperate in’every poss 
ble way with the country bankers.” 
(5) Bank Credit Groups. “It is impo 
tant, we believe, to understand the ml The » 
sponse of banking to this part of ofl -ans enli 
program. Within the short space of som she durai 
seven months the difficult legal work h 


Could this be the “ been completed, boards of directo 
aN have met and given their approval anil. 
the machinery set in operation for 3 


different bank credit groups througho 
the country having a total credit resey 

for your office? voir in of 550 million dolls 
oe “4 ‘Many other groups are in process ¢ 
organization and will soon be announced. 
“This group movement has enjoye 
widespread endorsement.” 
Mr. Hanes explained that he did no 
Office problem: Paper work volume increasing but errors imply there would be unanimous accep 


Federal Reserve Bank, Utah 


increasing, too! Management question—how can work be han- Velo 

recommending. 

oe “Banking is a democratic business 
’ 

Indicated solution: Better lighting ... but... he said. “‘Some bankers will cling toll — 

Limitations: Rewiring difficult or impossible because of “techni that it 

reinforced concrete ceilings. Outlets inadequate in number. S wl y 2 make many loans. ¢ insolve 

Heavy beams that complicate structural changes. the other hand banking is also a high a 
competitive business and no alert busi on 

How it was solved: Wakefield was asked to make recom- nessman need suffer because of the lend cancele 

mendations for better lighting. You see the result above. Con- ing policy of any particular bank. Th 

tinuous rows of GRENADIERS to provide more light on work great majority of banks want to ma An 
loans and are doing everything possibl@ some i 


_ and better light throughout the office. (Properly lighted walls 


é to obtain them.” 
and ceilings, in addition to light on work, mean greater eye 


comfort, less eyestrain.) GRENADIERS make it easy for exist- by other bankers coverel 
ing outlets to handle the job without a “forest of re-wiring” the use of term loans, the value of conf pier 
because they provide their own wireway to carry feed wires. respondent relationships, and the func 

Wakefield’s adjustable hangers facilitate installation; make ceil- tioning of bank credit groups. Am 

ing irregularities no problem. Now after six months’ operation, term-lending service for small busines ° 
these units provide an average of 35 footcandles on desktops. developed by his bank. — 
Perhaps there’s a suggestion in this for you. Wakefield will be Mr. Reese discussed term loans am 
glad to work with you to help you get lighting that fits your Wi 
needs ... Write the F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. The experience of a small bank olf™ she is 


three and a half million dollars with the 
correspondent bank relationship wé 


man. 
Mr. Schroer discussed loans to men 0 
character and ability. He described 4 


W 
number of cases in which loans that oh 
normally did not fall into orthodox verti 
credit classifications were made. rencs 
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Whenever you get disgusted with a 
movie, think how utterly idiotic the re- 
jected scenarios must be. 


The major question is whether Ameri- 
cans enlisted for the duration of the war or 
the duration of the peace. 


The lost chord in the harmony of nations 
is accord. : 


What the people of Europe need to study 
their present condition is not economists 
but nutritionists. 


We hope after the war we can get back 
to a system of government by checks and 
balances instead of checks and deficits. 


Velocity is what you let go of a hot fry- 
ing pan handle with. 


Instead of chemists searching for a 
universal solvent, we suggest after this war 
that it might be easier to find a universal 
insolvent. 


Economic lesson: Even when a debt is 
canceled, somebody pays tt. 


An army travels on its stomach, but 
some individuals travel on their gall. 


No politician is ever as bad as he is 
painted by his enemies or as good as he is 
whitewashed by his friends. 


Americans will have to learn that for 


every export there must be an import, or | 


we shall continually be sending out relief 
ships to the world to keep peace. 


When a woman demands equal rights, 
she is simply indulging in flattery. 


You can get a government bulletin on | 


almost every subject except curbing the 
government expenditures. 


We recommend to nations desiring to 
balance their budgets that they sell ad- 


vertising space on their outstanding cur- 


rency. 


A platitude is simply a wise crack you 
have heard before. 
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816 FORT STREET 


AMERICA’S 2nd LARGEST 
CATTLE RANCH IS IN 
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is one of her liveliest markets! 


WERNER STOY 


TO MANUFACTURERS—This Hawaiian cowboy, singing of his islands, 
is singing of a $400,000,000 market for your goods. Retail sales in Hawaii 
topped that figure last year. 


Hawaii has a population of more than half a million. They have year-round 
payrolls. They pay more in income tax than 14 of the states. They're building 
an enormous spending reserve with a bond-buying record that leads the nation. 
And they’ll buy virtually everything the mainland has to sell! 


Here is a prime, postwar market you ought to be exploring right now— 
bey R. A. Howe & Co. You'll be represented by a young, aggressive, 
well-financed company that is handling some of the country’s most active 
lines—and doing an outstanding job. 


We have ample warehousing in Honolulu, and make freight deliveries to out- 
lying islands by air. We've a hard-hitting staff composed of men from various 
racial groups. They know Hawaii. And they know the Far East. They'll be 
out there strong after the war—opening up the markets of the Orient for your 
lines, 

If your postwar expansion is westward bound, write us. Let us tell you the 
kind of job we can do for you in the Pacific. 


R.A.HOWE € 


HONOLULU, HAWAII °* 


U.S.A. 
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SHORTLY before V-E Day, the 1000th set of 
A-26 Invader attack bomber wings and 
nacelles built by Beechcraft rolled onto the 
loading ramp with neither pomp nor cere- 
mony. Beechcrafters were too busy plan- 
ning for the other thousands to follow to 
pay any attention to this milestone. 
Beechcrafters know that the war is not 
over until Japan has surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. And Beechcrafters want to help 
finish the job in the shortest possible time. 


(Above) A half of one of the tw 

Beech assembly lines producing 

wings and nacelles for the A-li 

Invader attack bomber, one 0 

America’s major weapons in th 
war against Japan 


They have met every assignment and every 
production schedule ever given to them. 
Even as the 1000th set of A-26 wings and 
nacelles came off the assembly line without 
causing a moment’s pause in their work, so 
they carry on at quickened tempo until V-J 
Day. Beechcrafters will continue to meet 
all their commitments and obligations to our 
Armed Forces and in addition will have 
peacetime Beechcrafts ready for delivery at 
the proper time. 


Beech AAinorafi 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR QQ WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Face Lifting Main Street 


MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


MILLARD C. FAUGHT is an economist 
whose writings are more likely to turn up 
in the pages of widely-read magazines 
(he has written for Reader’s Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Ameri- 
can Mercury, Printer’s Ink, BANKING, 
and many others) than between the covers 
of thick books on economics. 


population or under throughout the United States 

will step out their front doors and gaze up and down 
Main Street, they will see approximately a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of potential post-war business. They will 
see it in the form of new construction and rebuilding 
necessary to bring the average pre-World War I archi- 
tecture and false front stores, typical of America’s 
smaller towns, up to the standards of “modern mer- 
chandising.”’ 

But perhaps we have started with too sweeping a 
generalization. Maybe it would be more realistic to 
say there is a school of thought among community 
business leaders throughout the country (and this 
school includes a number of local bankers) which be- 
lieves that the over-all reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion of America’s Main Street commercial areas would 
be a sound step and a major step toward the post-war 
revitalizing of both business volume and employment 
in the commerce and service segments of our economy. 


July 1945 


[ THE 12,352 commercial bankers in cities of 25,000 


Spokesmen for this school point out that commerce 
must supply a far higher proportion of our post-war 
jobs than it ever did before; that industrial and agricul- 
tural employment will decline relatively as an inescapa- 
ble result of scientific and technological advances during 
the war; and that in the final analysis it is not how 
much we can produce, but how much goods and services 
we can sell and use which determines our standard of 
living. They see in this program of modernizing Main 
Street, and in the commercial progress which accom- 
panies it, a useful tool for stimulating and dramatizing 
business and social progress in individual communities. 

But by no means all—or even a sizable minority— 
of local business men and bankers have as yet enrolled 
in this face lift school. Some haven’t even heard of it 
and others who have, say, “ Horsefeathers!” (or some 
dignified version of the same) . . . “This is a vision 
seen all too brightly through rose-colored glasses.” 

To evaluate the case it seems necessary to take an- 
other one of those close “looks at the record.’’ When we 
do take such a look, here is what we find: 

Main Street face lifting got its first big start, or at 
least its first widespread publicity when the 34 mer- 
chants in Franklin Square, Long Island, combined forces 
to give their four-block shopping center a new exterior 
in colonial motif. The plan was sparked by Franklin 
Square’s local Committee for Economic Development 
and backed financially where necessary by the Franklin 
Square National Bank. The “Franklin Square Facial” 
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first burst into print and even into television early 
in 1944. 

Since then a growing number of other villages, towns 
and cities throughout the country have taken the face 
lifting road to what they confidently expect will be 
better post-war business futures. In addition to Rome, 
New York, one of whose business blocks is pictured 
herewith in “before” and “after” stages, many other 
communities have their new shopping center exteriors 
in various stages of discussion or actual planning. 
Among them: Camden, Maine; Akron, Springfield, 
Wilmington, Canton, Middletown, Ohio; Faribault, 
Le Sueur, Slayton, Minnesota; Everett, Washington; 
Sacramento, Calif; Glen Cove, Seneca Falls, Amster- 
dam, New York; Autauga, Alabama; Niles, Michigan; 
Kankakee, Illinois; Janesville, New Richmond, Wis- 
consin; Idaho Falls, Weiser, Caldwell, Idaho; and 20 
towns in Utah on a joint basis. 


Economics of Main Street Face Lifting 


Is the idea a mere fad? Or are there sound business 
principles implicit in the cooperative modernization of 
entire blocks, or even the total business districts of 
communities? The issue can be answered only in terms 
of one specific community at a time. But there are 
some fundamental factors which apply generally. 


Most important among these is the recognized fact 
that America’s commercial facilities, that is the “plant 
and structures” of our commercial economy, are in far 
worse condition than are our factories and our industrial 
facilities generally. This contrast has been made even 
more striking during the war when, of necessity, we have 
built new factories and improved tens of thousands of 
old ones, ranging in size down to the smallest “alley 
shop.” But during this period we have been forced to 
halt all commercial building, and indeed to deprive non- 
manufacturing enterprise of even essential repair and 
maintenance materials. When it is recognized that this 
four-year war hiatus has occurred at the end of at least 
a decade of pre-war decadence in commercial building, 
we can begin to appreciate fully how obsolete our Main 
Street assets really are. With the single major exception 
of chain retail outlets, there has been little commercial 
building in this country for nearly two decades. 

But even this fact is no true 
measure of the status quo. If 
the average retail store building 
were only 15 or 20 years old there 
would be no great pressure for 
a general modernization. The 
crux of the matter is that along 


both sides of Main Street, from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Ore. 
gon, a high percentage of the dry. 
goods stores, the groceries and the 
garages are even older. Main 
Street’s public countenance is like 
an album in which tintypes of the 
grandparents outnumber the glass- 
bricked progeny of the current generation. And just to 
keep the record straight, many of Main Street’s oldest 
emporia carry their age defiantly emblazoned on their 
false front foreheads—‘‘Erected A.D. 1894.” What 
such epitaphs publicly declare, in effect, is that here is 
commercial equipment built in the pony express era 
which is still functioning at a time when air mail leaves 
for Europe “every hour on the hour.” 

The general decadence is further underscored by 
contrast, if, every fifth building or so, there has been 
erected (or resurrected) a brightly painted or re-faced 
supermarket or short-order cafe. Thus the greatest 
single factor in favor of Main Street face lifting is the 
fact that Main Street is homely enough and out-of-date 
enough to need it. 

But that is only the aesthetic side of the subject. 
More objective are the economic questions: How much 
will it cost to give Main Street a new face? And will 
it pay? 


Those bellwether communities which have progressed 
past the enthusiasm stage to the $ and ¢ stage report 
that it will cost about $50 a front foot to modernize 
their store fronts if they do it on a cooperative basis. 
Total costs to the owner of the typical 10- to 20-foot 
store range from $500 to $1,000; and a $1,500 invest- 
ment will produce amazing transformations. 

The answer to question two is that a 5 per cent profit 
on $10,000 worth of new business will pay for a $500 
facial. Even a well-run peanut stand should be able to 
amortize such an investment before the new front itself 
goes out of date. 

One small town bank, which is financing a series of 
new faces for local retail stores, figures that interest and 
amortization on a four-year basis will cost each bor- 
rower the price of “‘a couple of packs of cigarettes a day.” 

But there is still more to the case for cooperative 
modernization by.a group of Main Street merchants 
than merely whether the project will pay off in increased 
sales—or even whether the individual merchant can 
cut the cost of re-facing his store by doing it jointly 
with his neighbor merchants. It can be argued that there 
are probably several ways that a Main Street merchant 
could spend $500 or $1,000 which would benefit his 
business more than a new store front. However, a debater 
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would have to rise early and search diligently if he had 
to take the negative of “Resolved, that modernizing 
the average store in a community shopping center is a 
sound economic investment.” 

It is only when we examine this face lifting idea from 
the point of view of the best interests of the community 
(including the best interests of the merchants involved) 
that its real significance as what might be called “ post- 
war planning strategy” comes to light. Main Street 
face lifting is looked on in many quarters as a “stunt” 
—which it is. But it is only the naive who dismiss 
it as such. 

The pro-face lifters maintain that, properly adminis- 
tered, it is a stunt which will force a button-shoe mer- 
chant, who wouldn’t patch his awning until it fell on a 
customer, to make his store front as modern as a zipper. 

It is also a stunt which will bring all of the stores in a 
block up to the level of appearance not of the average 
but of the best, to the benefit of the merchants, their 
customers, and the community. 

It is also a stunt which enables a group of small mer- 
chants to pool what might be individual plans for nickel- 
and-dime repair jobs into a construction program on 
which they can get expert advice and large scale low 
costs. 

As concrete examples of this latter aspect of joint 
action Main Street face lifting, Franklin Square’s 


“Erected A.D. 1894” 

Main Street face lifting, typified by the “ before” and 
“after” shots, above, of a commercial block in Rome, 
New York, is becoming one of the newest chapters in 
post-war planning. Whether it is a fad or practical 
fact, plans for face lifting Main Street are brewing in 
at least a hundred American towns and cities. Local 
commercial banks are right in the middle of the 
situation as is symbolized by The Farmers National 
Bank and Trust Company of Rome (fifth building 
from the left above), which also will face lift and will 
finance a large share of the entire project. 


merchants received advice and assistance in drawing up 
their modernizing plans from experts furnished by these 
companies: Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
Weyerhauser Lumber, Carrier, Wood Conversion, Tim- 
ken Automatic Oil Burner, and a representative of local 
contractors and material suppliers. 

. Take one of several possible examples of such co- 
operation. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
worked in cooperation with two Rome, New York, 
architects to produce the photo-elevation drawings 
which are pictured with this article. Subsequently, an 
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expert architect-engineer from the company attended a 
meeting of the local merchants whose stores were in- 
volved, and by means of a series of 36 slides, plus several 
additional drawings and some actual models of store 
fronts, was able to demonstrate remodeling techniques 
and to answer specific questions on window and door lo- 
cations, awning devices, showcase layout, lighting meth- 
ods, etc. Essentially this same type of cooperative assist- 
ance was extended by the company to the merchant 
planners of Franklin Square, Glen Cove and other com- 
munities which have progressed to the “‘let’s see” stage. 
There are many such instances of industrial concerns 
which are taking an actual interest in this program. 
The attitude of the several nationally-known compa- 
nies participating on an advisory basis in such modern- 
izing programs is neither that of high pressure salesman- 
ship nor philanthropy. It’s just sound business promotion. 
This same attitude is reflected in the keen interest 
with which a number of financial organizations (similar 
to CIT in the automobile field) are 
watching such developments. Even 
some of the large structural mate- 
rial companies are investigating the 
dollars and cents dimensions of 
Main Street face lifting, with a view 
to establishing auxiliary financing 
organizations to help small mer- 


chants put a new foot forward after the war. There’s 
probably a proverb for local commercial bankers of the 
early-bird variety tangled up in these developments. 

But of course face lifting is a stunt. Incidentally, 
however, it is not a stunt whose influence stops at the 
front door. It is a stunt to start stuck-in-the-mud 
merchants (and business men’s associations) to start 
thinking boldly about other ways of improving their 
businesses. As C. William Green, a pioneer face lifter 
in the original Franklin Square program puts it: ““There’s 
not much use sewing a clean collar on a dirty shirt.” 
In practice, this homely truism has been borne out by 
the fact that the typical merchant who remodels his 
store front, goes on from there to improve his store 
interior — including such things as counters and fix- 
tures, store layout, lighting, stock handling methods — 
and he may end up, far from the new front door, with 
better storage facilities and plans for a new delivery 
truck at the back door. 

And just as large companies have been willing to 
advise local groups with their construction problems, 
so have other non-merchants participated in helping 
local merchants modernize their interiors and to im- 
prove their business operations generally. In the case 

(CONTINUED’ON PAGE 104) 
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Professor Simeon E. 

Leland, chairman of 

the Chicago Federal 

Reserve Bank, says 

we should take time 
to pay 


Mr. IsELY, a Kansas writer, here serves as a reporter on 
a subject of national interest. 


be reduced substantially in the next generation, in 

the opinion of Dr. Simeon E. Leland, professor of 
government finance at the University of Chicago and 
chairman of the board of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank. Dr. Leland, who on various occasions has been 
special adviser and consultant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the National Resources Planning Board, the 
Bureau of the Budget and other Federal and state 
bodies, makes these observations, which in substance he 
presented to the Chicago Association of Commerce: 

“To pay off a debt of $300 billion in 30 years would 
require an annual charge of about $13.4 billion, the effec- 
tive interest rate being 2 per cent. The annual cost of 
carrying a $300 billion debt will require approximately 
$6 billion for interest. When the choice is between taxes 
aggregating $13.4 billion for debt retirement and $6 
billion for carrying the debt as it is, most people can be 
expected to prefer the lower tax bill, especially since 
post-war business revival has been largely predicated 
upon a reduction of taxation. 

“Nor can it be safely assumed that the post-war debt 
will not exceed $300 billion. The gross debt on May 1 was 
abont $235 billion and Japan still has to be defeated. 
How much that will cost and how long it will take are 
not known today. Likewise, the costs of the war in 
Europe have not ended with the capitulation of Germany. 

“Tn World War I the public debt continued to mount 
for nine months following the cessation of hostilities. 
The peak of the debt for that war came on August 31, 
1919 ($26,597,000,000). The costs and liabilities in- 
curred for the second defeat of Germany may be ex- 
pected, on the basis of past experience, to run into the 
next fiscal year. Thus the debt which has been growing 
at the rate of about $65 billion per year may be expected 
to continue to increase, but at a declining rate as we 
now wage a one-front war. 

“And after the war there are the post-war expenditure 
programs to consider. It is doubtful if these activities, 
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Tree is little likelihood that the national debt will 


Can the National 
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particularly the public works programs, will be financed 
from tax revenues, especially if unemployment is im- 
pending. Should a depression intervene, then tax reduc- 
tion as well as increased expenditures covered by new 
borrowing may be undertaken. The net result is that debt 
possibility. 

“This means that debt management rather than 
debt reduction is the important problem before the 
Treasury in the coming years. The skillful handling of 
the public debt is imperative to the maintenance of our 
national credit. Interest must be paid faithfully as 
promised. Individuals who care to redeem bonds must 
be paid as the bond contracts have stipulated. At ma- 
turity, issues must be refunded, and if interest rates 
decline, conversions must be effected. 

“These operations must be carried on as parts of a 
consistent fiscal policy—appropriate to the various 
phases of the economic cycle through which the nation 
will be passing. Wise debt management thus involves 
more than the payment of interest or the reduction of 
principal. It is more comprehensive and more important 
than either. Debt management is an important tool of 
fiscal and monetary policy available for use in shaping 
the national economy. Let us see that it is wisely used.” 


Dr. LELAND has confidence that if we use debt manage- 
ment as the key to post-war economics, our national 
obligations can be floated indefinitely without danger. 

“Just what should be done should be determined by 
economic conditions,” he advises, “by prosperity or 
depression by inflation or deflation. Above all, continue 
to strengthen monetary and other anti-inflation controls 
against the time of need.” 

He does not propose to carry the debt forever, but 
would wait and watch for opportunities to reduce it. 
He would use debt reduction as a weapon to combat 
financial booms and inflation periods. In such times he 
would assess heavy taxes, turning the revenue produced 
to retire portions of the debt. If the inflations should 
threaten to be very great, he would tax more heavily, 
and if revenues became greater than sufficient to retire 
maturing obligations, he would have the Treasury pur- 
chase its own debt in the open market. 

Taxation, Dr. Leland finds, will be the most effective 
means of combating inflation after the end of wartime 
controls releases personal spending 

The management of the debt, Dr. Leland advises, 
should be so flexible that the Government could act 
quickly to reverse the procedure, applying lowered 
taxation as depression and deflation come. Debt retire- 
ment, under such management, would be reserved for 
prosperous years. 

Dr. Leland believes that the banks can purchase from 
the Government all the obligations for the refunding of 
bonds that may mature. 
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Debt Be Paid? 


HARPLY opposing any tolerance of a floating national 
~ debt, which he characterizes as a menace to health- 
ful economy, W. B. Harrison, Wichita banker, 
advocates a start toward payment of our war obligations 
immediately after termination of hostilities. 

Not only would he commence at once, he would pay 
in huge slices of $10 billion a year with a view of liquidat- 
ing the entire amount within about 30 years. More, he 
believes that payment of the war debt can be so man- 
aged that the people will be glad to share in its retire- 
ment, with the result that they will rise to a loftier 
patriotism. 

Mr. Harrison is chairman of the Kansas Industrial 
Development Commission and has been president of 
Wichita’s Union National Bank for the last 26 years. 
He says it is an old Wichita custom for individuals to 
pay their debts and that the banks of his city approve 
loans only to those borrowers, who, when they sign their 
notes, are able to present plans for repayment. Living in 
Kansas, which operates its state government on the 
pay-as-you-go system, he adheres to the belief that a 
government should be as businesslike as an individual. 
Congress, so he insists, should disregard proposals for 
indefinite refunding of war debts, and should get over its 
fear that the people will not want to be taxed for a good 
cause. 

“Tf this generation does not feel like paying the obli- 
gations it has contracted, how much less will posterity 
feel like taking up the burden,” he says. ‘“‘ We need the 
courage of our founding fathers, who, in a time of finan- 
cial chaos, began liquidating the Revolutionary War 
debts, which they paid to the last dollar, thereby es- 
tablishing American credit.” 

Mr. Harrison agrees with the economists who propose 
drastic reductions in individual income and corporation 
taxes. This, he holds, is essential if money is to become 
available for free enterprise to maintain a high level of 
employment after the war. For that reason he would not 
levy taxes upon industry and commerce to pay the war 
debts, but would reserve such revenues for current ex- 
penses and interest payments. 

On the other hand, he finds no safety in maintaining a 
floating debt, which means the continuance of interest 
payments on $300 billion, year after year indefinitely, 
especially when we have no reason for hope that the 
present low interest rates can be maintained. 

To pay $10 billion a year, he favors the most unpopu- 
lar of all taxes—a general sales tax, covering every pos- 
sible transaction. Admitting that such a tax is burden- 
some upon the poor, he is certain that it is much less 
heavy for them to bear than taxation on commerce and 
industry, which would bring unemployment and the 
danger of Federal make-work projects. 

A sales tax, he believes, can be popularized through 
a campaign of education, carried on continuously 
through the 30 years of payment. He would employ the 
press, the radio, the motion pictures and other public 
information services used so effectively in stimulating 
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W. B. Harrison, 
Wichita banker, be- 
lieves the debt 
should be paid 
within about 30 
years. He favors a 
general sales tax, to 


be called Victory Tax 


War Bond sales. To gain favor for the levy, he would call 
it a victory tax, stressing the fact that it is the price we 
will pay for victory over our enemies, who, had they won 
the war, would now be impressing their wills upon our 
every act, would dominate our social existence and 
would reduce us to serfdom. He would teach the people 
to recognize the truth that the payment into the treas- 
ury of a portion of everything they spend would be a 
small contribution for the privilege of spending the 
larger share of their income without interference from 
foreign dictators. 

He would dramatize the extreme sacrifice already 
performed by hundreds of thousands who would be 
happy to pay this tax were it possible for them to return 
alive to the homes they love. No sales tax could be re- 
garded as a burden in comparison with what these hun- 
dreds of thousands have given that we might remain free. 

-He would commence in the schools with the campaign 
of education, for children yet unborn will go all the way 
through school and be old enough to take important 
positions in society before the debt is liquidated 30 
years after the war ends. 

To gain approval, Mr. Harrison would have Congress 
write into the victory-tax law the provision that no part 
of it could be diverted to the payment of interest or to 
any purpose other than debt retirement. The annual 
reports on debt reductions would, thereupon, be read 
with interest by the people. 

“Out of this campaign of education and debt elimina- 
tion would come a benefit,” said Mr. Harrison, “for it 
would impel greater interest in government. It shocks 
us to learn that in the Presidential elections of 1940 and 
1944 more qualified voters remained away from the polls 
than voted for the winning candidate. 

“Tt was indifference to the kind of government they 
had that led the German people, after they had won self 
rule, to vote for the destruction of their republic and 
the acceptance of Hitler and the direful consequences. 

“T see no easy way to pay this debt. The money must 
be earned by brain work and backache. But if coura- 
geously managed, we can make it a blessing to ourselves 
and our country.” 
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Car Insurance and Bank Loans 


FREDERICK W. DOREMUS 


Mr. Doremus is vice-president of The American 
Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey. 


awakened interest of banks in the post-war 

| possibilities of consumer credit, particularly in 

financing the purchase of automobiles direct with 

the borrower, is a significant trend in these days when 

all business is constructively planning for its share of the 
post-war buyer’s dollar. 

We read much about post-war prosperity being de- 
pendent upon the ability of our country’s salesmen to 
distribute goods. Efficient bank management must help 
those salesmen market the products by making credit 
available:to all worthy customers whether they be 
wholesale or retail borrowers. 

The day has passed when the banker sits idly by, 
watching a potentially profitable volume of retail credit 
business flow across the street to companies specializing 
in this class. He is planning now for a substantial share 
of this post-war business through a study of the con- 
sumer credit market ably assisted by the Consumer 
Credit Division of the American Bankers Association 
and the comprehensive manuals they prepared for this 
business. 

It is quite generally agreed that the largest potential 
volume of consumer credit business is in automobile 
financing. Many banks were engaged in this business on 
the indirect plan. Some bought commercial paper from 
finance companies at comparatively low discount while 
others sought contracts with automobile dealers at rates 
that were competitive with the finance companies. 


However, the survey conducted among the membership 
of A. B. A. shows that 9,000 banks are now planning to 
make automobile loans direct to car buyers in the 
post-war period. 

This presents an intriguing picture because the current 
backlog of potential automobile buyers has been es- 
timated at 15,000,000 and thousands more will be added 
as the existing supply of used automobiles passes from 
the market. In fact, every one of the 32,500,000 motor 
vehicles licensed in 1941 is more than three years old 
right now, and that gigantic total really represents the 
market for most of the five-year period following the 
resumption of production for the civilian market. 

With the banks’ awakened interest in automobile 
financing direct with the borrower came an equal 
interest upon the part of insurance agents throughout 
the country. 


Ar the annual meeting of National Association of 
Insurance Agents held at Milwaukee last Fall, the late 
Robert B. Umberger, then executive vice-president of 
Industrial National Bank of Chicago, explained his 
bank’s direct automobile financing plan to the insurance 
agents. It showed the results that could be accomplished 
by cooperative effort between banks and insurance 
agents. 

The agents were quick to realize that many of their 
excellent customers who had bought automobiles on the 
time payment plan, with financing and insurance sold 
as part of the “package” by the automobile dealer, were 
now the outright owners of those cars, having.paid off 
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Above, a hand-made model of the 1946 Ford, the first passenger 
car produced by that company since February 1942 


Right, R. J. Thomas, left, president of the United Auto Work- 

ers, and Henry J. Kaiser with a new magnesium auto wheel 

and casting. Kaiser has built an experimental lightweight 
auto that uses some magnesium 


the last instalment many months ago. Because civilian 
production had ceased, these customers of the insurance 
agent could not trade in the old automobile for a new one. 
The finance companies lost this good business and the 
insurance agent wrote policies for these wholly owned 
automobiles until new cars would again be available. 

It became apparent to the insurance agents that they 
had a marvelous opportunity to join with local bankers 
who wanted to make direct loans to car buyers and there- 
by regain the insurance business that formerly flowed 
automatically to the insurance company selected and 
sometimes owned by the finance company. 

Progressive insurance companies urged their country- 
wide agency forces to seek out local banks interested in 
consumer credit financing direct with borrower and 
offer their services to those banks in a cooperative 
effort to keep financing and insurance in the local 
community. 

We are now witnessing the results of the combined 
activity of bankers, local agents and insurance com- 
panies. Joint meetings have been held in many cities 
throughout the country. Plans have been developed in 
Atlanta, Providence, St. Louis, Houston, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Rochester and many other places for promoting 
the direct financing of automobiles through local banks 
with insurance written by the agent or broker chosen by 
the borrower. 


As this idea spreads to other communities it becomes 
apparent to salesminded bankers that they are ac- 
quiring a free selling force for their consumer credit 
operations. The insurance agent and brokers across the 
country know everyone who owns insured property. 
They have serviced those customers for years and in 
most instances have acquired a background knowledge 
of facts that is helpful in selecting good credit risks for 
direct bank loans. 

Many of these customers place all their insurance with 
one agent. He insures the customer’s dwelling, his 
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household goods and his business. He writes life in- 
surance, accident and health insurance and protects 
against liabilities for injuries or damages to others, in 
addition to selling other needed classes of property in- 
surance or indemnity coverage. The details incidental to 
handling these varied insurance transactions teach 
agents something about risks and likewise a bit about 
credits because they must collect the premiums from 
customers. 

The well-trained insurance agent or broker has fre- 
quent contacts with many of his policyholders. He is the 
ideal salesman for local bank consumer credit services. 


However, the banker knows he cannot wholly depend 
upon this unpaid but well-trained salesman to do the 
entire job for him. The banker’s share in this joint 
enterprise revolves around constant circularizing of 
depositors and other bank customers informing them 
about the direct loan facilities that are available. In 
many cases this also includes a well prepared and 
consistent advertising campaign in local newspapers 
telling the public about consumer credit available at the 
local bank. 

For some banks it means a closer study of community 
credit needs with a review of bank methods to include 
simplification of credit and collection techniques. The 
broad field of consumer credit, of course, embraces 
personal] loans, home appliance financing, home modern- 
ization loans, as well as automobile financing. Air- 
plane financing for private owners may also 
become an important factor in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Consumer credit opens up many avenues of direct 
contact with townspeople. It helps the bank to become 
the recognized “retailer of money” in the community. 
Those who have studied the possibilities of post-war 
consumer credit realize it is one of the greatest public 
relations jobs ever attempted by banking. Instead of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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the Department of Business Com- 
munication, University of Oklahoma. 


the average citizen, a bank is often a soulless, 
cold-blooded institution totally devoid of warmth 
and personality. Toward his favorite department 
store, restaurant, clothing establishment, grocery store, 
or tobacco shop he often feels a spirit of active goodwill, 
based in all probability on the fact that he receives 
personalized service and individual attention to his 
special preferences. But usually he regards his bank 
as an impersonal organization made up of calculating 
machines and human automatons, so busy maintaining 
institutional efficiency that it has no time for the human 
element. 

Far too often the personal experience of the average 
bank patron has appeared to substantiate this un- 
fortunate impression. Quite possibly he has never re- 
ceived from his bank any evidence of its interest in 
serving him to the full extent of its resources. In this 
case he naturally regards as symbolic of its personality 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Mr. BUTTERFIELD is chairman of 


the stern granite edifice, the cold marble interior, or the 
austere steel doors of its vaults. 

Occasional evidence of personal interest on the part of 
a bank will serve to counteract any tendency of its 
patrons to consider it a cold, unresponsive institution. 
More than that, an element of personal contact and 
helpful interest now and then will instill in many 
patrons an enthusiastic spirit of goodwill. The most 
convenient and most natural method is the goodwill 
letter—a public relations medium that combines the 
four advantages of being dignified, personal, direct, and 
economical. 

The average bank has numerous opportunities to use 
goodwill letters most effectively. The following para- 
graphs outline and illustrate five types of letters that 
pay excellent dividends in terms of better public re- 
lations. Each is based upon circumstances that make the 
letter seem personal and altogether appropriate. In 
each case the reader’s reaction would be cordial and 
appreciative, for every normal human being reacts 
favorably to an expression of courteous and thoughtful 
interest in him. 


Letter of welcome to new patrons of bank: 
Dear Mr. Godwin: 


I was pleased to learn this morning that you have 
opened an account at the Exchange National Bank. 

In extending to you my warm personal welcome, 
I wish to emphasize that all the service facilities of the 
bank are now at your disposal. We hope you will make 
full use of them, and that you will feel free to consult the 
officers of the bank whenever their counsel would be of 
value to you. 

We sincerely appreciate your confidence as expressed 
in the opening of your account, and we shall do our 
utmost to make your association with us both pleasant 
and profitable to you. 


Letters of appreciation to regular patrons of 
nk: 


Dear Mr. Morris: 


It was 10 years ago today that you opened your 
account at the Citizens National Bank. 

So this seems an especially appropriate time to 
express our sincere appreciation of your patronage 
and confidence. Doing business with you has always 
been a pleasure, and we look forward to the continuance 
of this friendly relationship for many more years to come. 


The other officers of the bank join me in this expression 
of gratitude and also in the earnest hope that you will 
always feel free to consult us about any matter in which 
our counsel may prove helpful. 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Steadman: 


This is just a note, on the ‘‘first anniversary”’ of our 
pleasant association with you, to convey our thanks for 
your confidence as expressed through your use of our 
banking facilities. 

We look forward to serving you for many years to 
come, and hope you will tell us of any way in which 
we can do so to your greater satisfaction. 


Seasonal greetings and good wishes: 
To bank depositors: 
Dear Mr. Randall: 


As the holiday season draws near, we pause to express 
to you our sincere wish that yours will be a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

We hope that your association with the Security 
National Bank during the past year has been as pleasant 
to you as it has been to us. Your preference for this bank 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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W. RANDOLPH BuRGESS, president of the American 
Bankers Association, in an address to the American Insti- 
tute of Banking Executive Council at Cleveland on June 5, 
discussed the Bretton Woods Plan, tracing its evolution 
from the economic and military experience of the two world 
wars up to acceptance of the amendments by the House. 
Mr. BurcEss sketched briefly international monetary and 
economic history from the end of the first war through the 
depression. His address follows. 


hard to avoid deep discouragement about Europe. 

Returning visitors tell us of the terrible destruction 
in the war-torn areas. Letters from our soldiers tell us of 
the sullenness of the German people, and of the almost 
complete absence of the germ of democracy. Political 
stability in the liberated nations seems far off. To restore 
Europe as a going concern is a herculean task. 

To the banker it seems a good deal like walking in ona 
business which has failed after serious mismanagement. 
We know what has to be done. We have to find within 
the firm itself the competent, honest people who can be 
given responsibility. Then we have to start building 
slowly, piece by piece, “line upon line, precept upon 
precept.” 


Ti banker who looks abroad at this time finds it 


NE of these under- 
Sound Currency a Need Ovving things that has 


to be done is to reestablish a sound currency in each 
country that the people may trust. Without that, food 
is hoarded by the farmer, and the whole flow of trans- 
portation and commerce is slowed down. There must 
also be some financial aid from outside in the case of 
many countries. It is toward these financial problems 
that the Bretton Woods plan is directed. 

Not since the passage of the Federal Reserve Act has 
a more important piece of financial legislation come 
before the Congress than the Bretton Woods proposal. 
It involves a six billion dollar commitment by the 
United States. But, more important, it is both a symbol 
of international economic cooperation, and a powerful 
instrument for good or ill in the post-war economic 
world, depending on the wisdom with which its facilities 
are used. 


Start of World Cooperation bf 


of an international bank or stabilization fund has its 
roots in the economic and monetary experience between 
the two world wars. Prior to World War I there had been 
little need for an international organization, for the 
place was in large degree filled by the Bank of England. 
The financial bookkeeping of the world was done in 
pounds sterling in London, under the watchful and ex- 
perienced eye of the Bank of England. 

But after World War I, with the rise of importance of 
the United States in world finance, the greater develop- 
ment of money markets in other centers, and the 
dislocation of accustomed mechanisms, international 
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Bretton Woods Is Just One Chapter 


Robert F. 
Wagner 


Chairman 


Senate 
Banking and 
Currency 
Committee 
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financial cooperation became essential. Valuable and 
interesting beginnings were made first through the 
cooperation of central banks ‘initiated by Governor 
Benjamin Strong of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and Governor Montagu C. Norman of the Bank 
of England. A series of central bank credits assisted the 
countries of Europe in their return to stable currencies. 

Another step in cooperation was the establishment of 
the Bank for International Settlements following the 
Young Plan for German reparations in 1929. On the 
board of this bank there sat the heads of the principal 
central banks, and it became to a degree a central bank 
for central banks, a useful center for mutual consulta- 
tion. It never had, however, a large capital and its re- 
mote location in Basle, Switzerland, its connection with 
German reparation payments, and the lack of participa- 
tion of the United States tended to limit its scope. 

Then came the great depression which drove the coun- 
tries of the world back on their own resources and back 
within their own boundaries. When the storm struck, 
carefully laid programs of rehabilitation fell apart, and 
it became clear that many of them had been too opti- 
mistic and built on too shallow a foundation. Once 
again the old lesson thrust itself forward that the good- 
ness of foreign credits depends not only on the economic 
and moral soundness of the debtor, but also on the bal- 
ance of payments in foreign trade. 

During the depression certain new ventures were at- 
tempted in international financial cooperation. While 
the London economic conference in 1933 proved abor- 
tive, a few years later a new beginning was made in the 
form of the Tripartite Agreement, a loose commitment 
but one that helped to maintain order in currency 
relationships. 

Looking forward to the reconstruction following 
World War II it was inevitable and essential that a 
search should be made for methods of working together 
between nations in the field of finance, methods which 
might break down some of the barriers which had grown 
in the depression to towering heights, methods for get- 
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ting the world back on solid financial foundations. We in dollars. Once we put our money in the pot it is dis- 


are in debt to leadership in the United States Treasury 
and the British Treasury for facing this question early, 
for making definite proposals. 


Brent Spence 
Chairman 


House 
Banking and 
Currency 
Committee 


In March, hearings were begun before the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and four bankers appeared to present the point 
of view of three banking associations—The American 
Bankers Association, the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, and the Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade. 


Eye to Eye on Objectives Te. bankers pre- 


sented to the com- 
mittee the substance of the report published on Febru- 
ary first. They approved the objectives of the Bretton 
Woods plan. They approved the proposed International 
Bank in the belief that with competent management it 
could serve a useful purpose. American investment 
abroad is essential to rebuilding the war-torn world. 
While much can be done by private enterprise, in the 
present disturbed conditions some government aid is 
necessary, and an international institution which shares 
the responsibility among many countries has many ad- 
vantages. Loans by the Bank are safeguarded by the 
requirement that loans shall be based upon an economic 
survey to determine that the loan is likely to be repaid, 
and that the funds cannot be secured from other chan- 
nels. The Bank is to see that the funds are to be used 
for the purpose intended. The United States is to be 
given a veto power over any loans made in dollars. With 
this protection it seems likely that the Bank can be 
operated successfully if it is given good management. 


d the wit- 
Fund Weaknesses 13 oTH the report and the wit 
nesses criticized the Mone- 


tary Fund for exactly the same weaknesses that were 
pointed out in the Association’s 1943 report and the 
memorandum of June 1944 with respect to earlier drafts. 
The Fund appears to give its members a right to use its 
facilities under certain restrictions which are likely to 
prove inadequate to protect the Fund against abuse. 
The United States has no veto power over loans made 
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bursed by a board of directors in which we have a minor- 
ity vote. 

Under these circumstances, the witnesses stated the 
Fund is likely to be abused and its resources frozen or 
dissipated. The problem is not alone one of loss of money, 
but there is serious risk that making money available in 
this loose fashion might, in fact, delay the economic 
readjustments which are necessary before lasting prog- 
ress can be made in a number of countries. Moreover, 
the unwise use of money in the immediate post-war 
period when goods will be scarce and purchasing power 
very large would be a powerful inflationary force. We 
would run the risk of just such an inflation after this 
war as occurred after World War I. 

In order to meet this situation and avoid these dangers 
the bankers suggested to the House committee that the 
Fund and the Bank should be combined in one institu- 
tion, and that all loans should be made under the same 
conditions as those laid down for the International 
Bank—that is, under adequate safeguards. 


HEY recommended that the 
Bank should have a depart- 
ment for currency stabilization, to formulate rules and 
promote mutual consultation. They criticized the stabi- 
lization rules of the Fund as likely to encourage currency 
devaluation and continuance of exchange controls, an 
almost inevitable weakness of any attempt to lay down 
comprehensive rules of the game at the present time. 

The bankers made a number of more detailed sug- 
gestions, including the proposal that a monetary council 
should be set up in the United States Government to 
coordinate and supervise all foreign lending activities. 
They also pointed out as vigorously as possible that 
post-war economic recovery rests in large measure on 
the integrity of the American dollar, and that this in- 
tegrity could be assured only by sound budgetary policy 
in the United States and particularly by keeping our 
expenditures within bounds. 


Recommendations 


HE position taken by 
the bankers associa- 
tions mentioned above before the committee was sup- 
ported in general by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, by the National Grange, by a careful report 
by the New York State Bankers Association, and by a 
number of independent economists. The Committee on 
Economic Development agreed with the bankers asso- 
ciation in its criticism of the Fund, but proposed a less 
thoroughgoing solution of the problem. [See page 110 
for more on the CED testimony.—Ep.] On the other 
hand a great many organizations, including labor organ- 
izations, women’s organizations, etc., appeared before 
the committee to advocate adoption of the legislation 
just as it was proposed, without any change. 

The hearings before the committee were good illus- 
trations of the workings of democracy. All witnesses 
were given a courteous and attentive hearing. The com- 
mittee attendance was exceptionally large. The members 
of the committee gave evidence of careful study of the 
problem and its open-minded consideration. After the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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THE VIEW FROM HERE 


state banking charters, some authorities are worried 

about many signs pointing to large scale acquisition 
of bank stocks by outsiders on theory of either obtaining 
control or participating in what they think are “lush” 
earnings. 


Gis: it is no longer easy to obtain either national or 


x * 

Old French banknotes in denomination of 50, 100, 
500, 1,000 and 5,000 francs, and some bonds, in pos- 
session of persons, businesses and banks in the United 
States, became void June 24. They had been exchange- 
able for new issues. 

The Savings Bank Life Insurance System in New 
York State has now passed the $50,000,000 mark of 
“insurance in force,” according to Henry W. Proffitt, 
chairman of the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund. 

x * 

The Soviet Union is reported asking Washington for 
post-war credits of $12 billion, instead of the $6 billion 
indicated previously. Russian spokesmen said “trade 
with this country will be limited only by the extent of 
American credit’’—obviously. 

Following explanation of its proposal in Washington 
the Investment Bankers Association of America has 
now suggested that Congress enact legislation creating 
the I.B.A.-sponsored local investment companies to 
provide small business capital. 

x * 

J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil Company president, warned 
that the business political and economic structure of 
the U. S. may be changed radically by a multitude of 
pending international treaties and agreements, growing 
out of an apparent trend “to compromise with economic 
collectivism.” 

x * 

Upward revision of the Canadian dollar rate to a 
discount of say 5 per cent or even par with the U. S. 
dollar seems in the offing. Indirect lowering of sterling 
would benefit British exports. 

* 

At “peak” date insured commercial banks’ bond 
holdings will be $129 billion, or 65 per cent of their 
deposits, according to a brochure “projection” by P. R. 
Easterday, chairman of First National Bank of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

x * 

Industrialization of China is seen as the key to future 
safety of the Orient, but it will take time, Howard 
Coonley told the China-America Council of Commerce 
and Industry after his recent return from the Far East. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has urged 
an income tax cut of 10 per cent in 1946 together with 
nuisance levy repeal. 
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A school for business men in contract termination is 
being held weekly in the board room of First National 
Bank of Boston. Each Friday about 25 companies are 
invited by a joint Army-Navy committee. Similar 
schools are being held in other centers throughout the 
country. 

x * 

The Investment Bankers Association cooperating with 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms and others, is 
planning to set up industry-wide job clearing centers 
for returning veterans to steer them into proper jobs, to 
assure new competent blood and provide educational 
facilities to fill the gap of war service years. 

* 

Leading finance companies are now making arrange- 
ments for more consumer goods sooner than generally 
expected. 

Touring Chungking railroad officials said China will 
construct 20,000 miles of track within a decade, needing 
hundreds of cars, locomotives and equipment from U. S. 
manufacturers. 

x * 

More than 10 per cent of the names on the “pro- 
claimed list of certain blocked nationals” have been 
deleted since the high of about 10,000 reached at the 
end of 1943. With full occupation of European Axis 
countries further reductions are expected. 

x * 

The Eighth War Loan is expected in early Fall 
rather than later owing to continued high Treasury 
expenditures. 


**Production must be kept up because when a bomb can do the 
work let us not spend an American life for it’ — General 
Eisenhower, in an address at New York 
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Consumer Credit after the War 


JOHN B. PADDI 


A vice-president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York City, Mr. 
Pappt heads that institution’s personal 
loan department. 


; EDICTIONS reflecting individual 

Prrinion on the state of affairs after 

Japan is defeated are likely to be 

tempered by wishful thinking because 

for years we have been anxiously look- 

ing forward to happier days. However, if we scrutinize 

our personal loan experience we find several outstand- 

ing factors which are purely fundamental and thus serve 

as a reliable guide and basis to project the probable 
trend and conditions. 

One sound approach to a comprehensive appraisal of 
post-war potentialities is through an analysis of peace- 
time market and demand. A test check of purposes listed 
in our bank showed that 30 per cent of personal loans 
were made to consolidate old debts or meet new obliga- 
tions such as income taxes; 25 per cent were for hospi- 
tal, medical, dental or funeral expenses; 20 per cent for 
small business requirements; and 5 per cent each for 
home furnishings, clothing, education, aid to relatives, 
property interest and taxes. Surely these are universal 
needs and will recur from time to time consistent with 
the flux in earning power and desires. But to be realistic 
we cannot belittle the fact that after the war govern- 
ment credit restrictions may continue; income taxes 
will be withheld; hospital and health insurance plans 
will be broadened; and new forms of merchandise and 
service credit plans will be available. Then, too, besides 
the billions of currency in circulation, more people have 
more savings and War Bonds than ever before, and may 
use them to avoid the expense of borrowing. 

Without attempting to minimize’thé possible effect 
of these new circumstances, let me advance a few im- 
portant reasons underlying our high expectations for 
expansion beyond previous limits. First and foremost 
is the enormous demand that will definitely arise out of 


SMALL Loan BREAKDOWN... . 


Non- 
Skilled, 39% Non-manual, 21% 


the needs of war veterans. Eventually, between 12 mil- 
lion and 15 million men and women will be demobilized. 
According to a dependency benefit report only about 
21% million are married and already have about 1,800 
thousand children. If the history of the last war is any 
criterion, there will be a record number of marriages in 
the early years after this war. 

Their average age is now 28, which is significant, for 
our largest pre-war percentage group of borrowers in 
number was between the ages of 21 and 38. It will be 
only natural for men who have been denied the com- 
forts of home so long to return with intensified ambi- 
tions for the better things of life with minimum delay. 
They will have little or no reserve to start housekeeping, 
and when they settle down to domestic life their needs 
will multiply. 

Secondly, in our civilian population there are millions 
of salaried people who have not shared proportionately 
in the expanded national income and have been caught 
in a squeeze between salary ceilings and rising taxes and 
living costs. Their aspirations for a higher standard of 
living have also been suppressed, and when it is again 
fashionable to “keep up with the Joneses” we can ex- 
pect them to revert to custom and seek lump funds 
from time to time for the usual emergencies and oppor- 
tunities. 

Thirdly, most of those who have benefited financially 
will want to retain their new wealth for the inevitable 
“rainy day,” for it is axiomatic that when sayings are 
accumulated the hard way they are not easily dissi- 
pated. Large withdrawals are not always easy to re- 
place, and employees will give serious consideration to a 
loan facility which will help keep savings intact. We 
have developed thousands of passbook loans by urging 
depositors in need of cash to use their credit for present 
needs and arrange for repayment out of savings from 
future income over a period of time. The same psy- 
chology and results should prevail when War Bonds 
are offered for redemption; and besides there is a strong 
profit incentive which may be fully realized only by 
holding bonds to maturity. 

Another prospect for increased business is that more 
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wage earners will be brought into qualifying range for 
credit at banking rates, because after what we hope 
will be a relatively short transition period of reconver- 
sion there will be greater stability of employment. Our 
leading coordinators agree that full employment and 
high wage levels must be planned so as to prevent booms 
and depressions, and the whole trend is towards “as- 
sured and regular income from a reliable source,” which 
is a prime requisite of bank personal loan credit. 

What this means to us in additional business possi- 
bilities is best illustrated in a breakdown of the occupa- 
tions of borrowers, compiled before Pearl Harbor. 
During the years of our peak activity 30 per cent of 
our loans were made to salaried employees; 20 per cent 
to business men; 12 per cent to salesmen, 6 per cent to 
Federal, state and city employees, 6 per cent to pro- 
fessional people; 10 per cent miscellaneous; and only 
16 per cent to wage earners. 

Another bright spot on the horizon is the growing rec- 
ognition by the borrowing public of the distinct ad- 
vantage of applying at a bank first. It is well known 
that many people are attracted by the persistent and 
persuasive publicity of other loan facilities, and fre- 
quently fail to obtain the credit adapted to their needs 
as cheaply as their standing entitles them. The very 
people who need to economize on cost most are those 
already in debt or about to incur a debt. Yet, according 
to statistics, a large percentage pay much more than is 
necessary for a loan, although the classification of small 
loan borrowers shows that many could qualify at bank- 
ing rates and generally on the same basis. 


A RECENT survey report prepared by small loan com- 
panies in New York State showed that 39 per cent of 
these loans were made to skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers; 21 per cent to office and other non-manual workers; 
12 per cent to business proprietors; 9 per cent to mana- 
gers, superintendents and foremen; 6 per cent to sales 
people; 5 per cent to unskilled workers; 3 per cent to 
school teachers; 3 per cent to professional people; and 
2 per cent to those with independent incomes. They 
borrowed on the following basis: 48 per cent on chattel 
mortgages on household goods; 36 per cent on unse- 
cured notes; 6 per cent on automobiles; 5 per cent on 
co-maker notes; 3 per cent on other chattels; and 2 per 
cent on wage assignments. Loans averaged $163, and as 
much as 53 per cent was made in amounts between $200 
and $300. 

In assuming a proper community responsibility we 
still have quite a job on our hands to convince every 
segment of the public that the banker considers it a 


Foremen, etc., 9% Sales, 6% 


Unskilled, 5% 
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privilege to help solve individual and family financial 
problems. After all, it was not so long ago that banks in 
general were not prepared to extend this service, and 
during all those years loan companies not only took 
care of the little fellows but did it in a way that made 
them feel important by friendly greetings in private 
interviewing rooms and flattering them with quick 
service. Consequently, many people are still somewhat 
hesitant about walking into our marble halls to ask a 
small favor lest they be treated with condescension. 

With sympathetic understanding of borrowing psy- 
chology, loan companies feature confidential service 
with no embarrassing questions asked, and represent 
that no inquiries are made from friends, relatives or 
employers. Many people insist on this kind of treatment, 
and reject any procedure that might pry too far into 
private life and business relations. This explains why 
they are willing to pay even three times more for a loan, 
as they feel they cannot afford to risk any disclosure 
which might jeopardize a valuable and sometimes only 
asset—a good job. This reaction is due in part to the 
rather common attitude of those employers who frown 
on borrowings because in their estimation an employee 
in debt may be worried and inefficient, and may be 
susceptible to temptation. 


Astne from its tremendous social significance, this is 
a great field for bankers to explore and a problem which 
is well within their means of solving to their own benefit. 
Our task is to educate such employers that there is no 
stigma attached to borrowing money, and that whether 
they like it or not some employees will sooner or later 
require a loan, which they will obtain confidentially 
from a loan company at a higher rate if deterred from 
dealing with a bank at a lower rate. More aggressive 
publicity and direct solicitation are essential to con- 
vince prospective borrowers that when they apply to a 
bank their preferences will be respected, and if they 
need a loan they will receive a cordial welcome and the 
utmost consideration regardless of the amount. 

One more reason for volume recovery and growth is 
the probability that Regulation W will be relaxed as to 
exemptions and terms on cash loans immediately after 
the war. Ordinarily personal loans are not made to buy 
durable goods, and do not add to the pent-up purchasing 
power which may need to be held in leash until produc- 
tive capacity is fully geared to supply the demand. 

Naturally an outlook with such favorable aspects at- 
tracts wide attention, and it is not surprising that many 
additional commercial banks have decided to offer this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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This Small Bank Uses Radio 


BROWNE SAMPSELL 


The author writes radio commercials for The Shenan- 
doah Valley National Bank of Winchester, Virginia. 


O BE effective radio advertising needs two things: 
T: program with general appeal, and well-written, 

frequently changed short commericals with human 
interest appeal. 

The first step in the preparation of your commercial 
is to see clearly in your mind’s eye John and Jane and 
the little Does grouped around the family radio. Then 
write as you would talk to them. You use on the air 
words that sound well, words that are pleasing, gracious 
and cordial; words the average person can readily un- 
derstand. You avoid complicated statements or terms 
that only a banker would understand. You are careful 
that your language does not offend. 

For instance, people generally resent being classified; 
whether rich or poor they do not like their financial 
status emphasized. Consequently we don’t label our 
services: “Small accounts welcome,” ‘Small loans 
made,” “Small estates handled.” Rather we try to 
make it plain that our facilities are for everybody. 

Neither is it well to write too much about your bank’s 
size, strength, super-directorate and perfect manage- 
ment. You don’t like boasting in an individual, do you? 
Well, John Doe doesn’t care for it in an institution. He 
prefers you to tell him in a pleasant, informal way just 
how essential and how helpful sound banking can be 
in his everyday living. 


Ox our 79th anniversary we did not use our radio 
time to shout about our marvelous growth. Instead we 
told the listeners that with very real appreciation of 
public esteem and patronage, the bank had that day 
rededicated itself to carrying on the high traditions of 
sound banking and the rendering of the best possible 
service at all times. The closing line read: “The 

bank exists to serve you; you are invited to use its serv- 
ice, beginning tomorrow.” 

At its best, a radio commercial has in it something of 
the spirit of a neighbor who invites other neighbors in 
to share a well-prepared meal. And one thing a good 
neighbor would not do is to serve stale food. You can 
use a good commercial over and over again, provided 
you allow sufficient time between its appearances. We 
never use the same script more than two days in suc- 
cession. A hostess dresses up for her guests, so dress up 
your selling points, color them, arouse people’s interest. 

We use a checking account script which features a 
man buying many things at a sale. When the time to 
settle arrives he remarks: “Well, I didn’t bring any 
money with me, and I didn’t leave any at home.” And 
while the crowd wonders what will happen out comes 
his checkbook. This incident actually happened. 

Life itself is a never failing source of material for 
human interest scripts. For instance: I overheard a 
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young woman in a beauty shop telling how our special 
checking account service had acted as a control on her 
careless spending. I worked her experience into a check- 
ing account script. 

You may tell John Doe repeatedly, but without much 
effect, that a checking account is a money-saver. But if 
you can give specific instances of how check records 
saved someone from paying too much income tax, or 
how photographic records saved a person who had lost 
a canceled check from paying a bill twice, you will be 
starting John on the road to an account. 

Asking questions is an effective approach. ‘“‘ Would 
you like to know how to make your gas stamps go 
further?” begins a banking-by-mail script. 


For safe deposit service we tell the listener that when 
he rents a safe deposit box he is using not ounces but 
tons of prevention. Then we tell how many tons of steel 
actually protect his valuables. 

Another attention-arresting script begins: ‘“ What 
does a locked drawer say to a burglar? ‘Quick, your 
jimmy. Here are valuables.’ What a modern bank vault 
says is quite different: ‘No use, burglar. Your jimmy 
can’t open this.’” 

To stimulate the practice of saving we use messages 
like this: “Money in your pocket whines incessantly, 
‘Spend me! Scatter me around, no matter where.’ 
Money in the savings banks declares: ‘I am something 
substantial to show for the work of your hands and 
brains. In future days I’ll do worthwhile, out-of-the- 
ordinary things for you.’” 

Preceding a loan commercial the announcer may say: 
“A loan officer from the . . . bank has this to say about 
making loans.” Then the officer reads: “Getting a bank 
loan isn’t the ordeal generally believed,” and he goes on 
to explain why. 

We give variety to our radio advertising by special 
scripts on Washington’s birthday, Armistice day, etc. 
On Sundays we use only institutional commercials. 

That radio advertising reaches more people and sells 
more of the bank’s services than any other advertising 
medium; we know from several years’ experience. Par- 
ticularly productive it is in the opening of checking ac- 
counts, rental of safe deposit boxes, in the sale of bank 
money orders, etc. 

How can we doubt its effectiveness when we receive a 
letter from a patient in a sanitorium in a nearby state, 
asking to open one of our no-minimum-balance checking 
accounts; or when a man applies for a loan stating, 
“T have always borrowed from small loan companies, 
but you said on the radio that it is best to borrow from 
a bank, so I came here.” Also the many who came in to 
rent “one of those boxes you tell about on the radio” and 
the new radio announcer who said that reading our 
commercials sold him on the idea of opening one of our 
special checking accounts. 
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r. H—, president of one of the largest banks in 
M Oklahoma, took the official-looking yellow check 
the Secret Service agent handed him, and ex- 
amined it carefully. It was headed: Treasury Depart- 
ment Draft, Disabled Veterans Bureau. It was drawn 
payable to the order of Wendall T—— , First National 
Bank, El Centro. Printed in the lower left-hand corner 
were the words: ‘To U.S. Treasury, Washington, D.C., 
or any bank or United States Post Office.” It carried a 
rubber-stamped signature, “H. M. Byrd,” and typed 
under the signature: “Captain 14th Infantry.” 

“Ves,” Mr. H. said at last, a little doubtfully, “I 
see that we cleared it. Something wrong with it?” 

“Several things.” Frazier, the Secret Service agent, 
thoroughly familiar with government checks, found it 
hard not to be severe. “In the first place, no government 
checks are yellow. They are all printed on green stock. 
They are drawn on the Treasurer of the United States— 
not the Treasury. A triangular over-print appears on the 
face of all genuine government checks; this draft has 
none. Besides all that, government checks each bear the 
Treasury Department seal, which is lacking here.” 

With every point that was added, Mr. H.’s expres- 
sion grew more distressed. 

“Then what is this?” He touched distastefully the 
draft that had looked all right—or almost all right—to 
him a few moments before. 

“Tt’s just a piece of yellow paper with a lot of meaning- 
less words printed on it.” Frazier was emphatic. “It’s 
merely something dreamed up out of somebody’s head. 
All you can say for it is that it looks official. For anybody 
who doesn’t know what a real government check looks 
like, or who doesn’t stop to remember or check up, it 
might seem to be some unfamiliar form of government 
paper. That’s alf. But your bank passed it, and an 
Exville bank passed it, and before that some deluded 
storekeeper paid out perfectly good money or mer- 
chandise for it. Nobody even questioned it until it 
reached a Federal Reserve bank, where it was spotted 
as worthless, and sent to us for investigation.” 

That conversation took place late in December 1944. 
The Secret Service lost no time in contacting grocery 
stores, jewelry stores, and 5-and-10 chain stores, where 
the yellow checks had been presented and obligingly 
cashed by store owners who should obviously have been 
more careful. Descriptions of the passer agreed: he was 
a man of slightly more than medium height, in his 
middle 30’s, slender, with a weight of around 150 
pounds. His dark brown hair was combed straight back 
from his forehead. He seemed nervous, and rather 
sickly. He wore khaki work clothes and a heavy silver 
identification bracelet. His story was that he himself 
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The Yellow 
Treasury Checks 


MYRON STEARNS 


was a disabled Pacific veteran, wounded on Guadalcanal, 
and that this was his father’s relief check. But none of the 
store people knew the man, where he lived, where he 
came from, or where he had gone. 

The yellow paper on which the fraudulent checks were 
printed was analyzed in Washington. Then its par- 
ticular type was determined and the manufacturer was 
contacted to learn just where it had been sold. After 
this a laborious investigation of one after another of all 
the printers who had been supplied with the yellow 
paper was begun. It was not until February that a 
Secret Service agent, walking through the Oklahoma 
plant of a legitimate printing concern that bought a 
supply of the yellow paper for a special job, happened to 
notice one of the employees working there who fitted the 
description of the fake check passer. 

Without seeming to notice him or arouse his suspicion 
in any way, the agent promptly got his name and 
address from the head of the establishment. The man 
was living at a local hotel, with his wife. 

In the rented rooms, entered with the connivance of 
the hotel proprietor when the occupants were out, was 
a portable radio. The Secret Service man noted at once 
that it was like one that had been purchased with a 
“Disabled Veterans Bureau” check the month before 
from a radio store in the same city. They called the 
owner of the store; his description of the second-hand 
set for which he had taken a worthless check (and in- 
cidentally paid out an additional $17 in change) tallied 
with the one in the hotel room. 


So WE made the arrest.” Frazier, the Secret Service 
man who had first contacted Mr. H., dropped in to give 
him the end of the story. “‘ The guy made no bones about 
admitting his forgery. In fact, like most criminals, he was 
rather proud of it. He’s an old-time offender. 

“He had five of the yellow checks in his pockets, and 
we found 75 more in his room. With the big man-shortage 
he had no trouble getting a part-time job in the print- 
shop where we found him. He set up and printed a 
bunch of those ‘Disabled Veterans Bureau’ checks 
when he was alone in the shop during the lunch hour. 

“You know how check passers are. They have to be 
confidence-men, in a way. They usually have little 
trouble in making storekeepers trust ’em as long as the 
checks look official.” 

“T can understand that,” the banker commented. 
“But then we cleared the check.” 

“Your bank, and all the rest,” Frazier agreed. “ Until 
the warning notices went out, not a single one of those 
checks was caught until they reached the Federal 
Reserve. It s¢ems incredible—but it’s true.” 
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“What He Did With Every Cent” 


CPL. ARTHUR P. SCHULZE 


CORPORAL SCHULZE is attached to the Public Relations 

Office at Camp Lee. 
“Never ask of money spent 
Where the spender thinks it went, 
Nobody was ever meant 
To remember or invent 
What he did with every cent.” 
—Ropsert Frost, The Hardship of 
Accounting 


HE “brass hats” in the financial end of the Army, 
[onans of whom are former bankers, simply cannot 
see it in that light. 

To illustrate how the finance office of an Army camp 
functions, take a typical example—Camp Lee, Virginia, 
home of the nation’s largest Quartermaster Corps. 
Since its establishment in early 1941, the finance office 
there has maintained a record as one of the post’s busiest 
sections. Inasmuch as Camp Lee has the Army Service 
Forces Training Center and the Quartermaster School, 
thousands of men are constantly being shipped in and 
out. Before leaving for other camps, all their financial 
records must be complete. 

To accomplish its diverse tasks in an orderly, efficient 
manner, the fiscal division, under the supervision of the 
director, is subdivided into four distinct branches: 
Budget and accounts, receipts and disbursements, audit 
and examinations, and special financial services. All are 
directly responsible to the fiscal director. 

In a nutshell, the first controls the money, the second 
handles it, the third checks and doublechecks to make 
certain that allocated funds are expended properly, and 
the fourth, as its name implies, performs certain special 
financial services. The office is manned by a stream- 
lined staff comprising four officers, 24 enlisted men and 
35 civilian employees, most of whom have had either 
banking, accounting or related training and experience 
to varying degree. 

The camp engineer, Army Service Forces regional 
hospital, camp quartermaster, Army Service Forces 
training center, Quartermaster School, Signal Corps 
office, Ordnance office and other organizations of the 
installation prepare individual budgets quarterly and 
submit them to the fiscal division which, after checking 


Cpl. James M. Cooke, left, below, of Receipts and Disbursements 
Branch, formerly vice-president, Clinton (N. Y.) Trust Co. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, PHOTOS 


Lt. Col. William R. 

Tabler, Camp Lee 

fiscal director, and 

formerly cashier of 

the Centreville 

(Md.) National 
Bank 


and approval, passes them along in turn to Third Serv- 
ice Command Headquarters or to the War Depart- 
ment. Upon the receipt of these funds, the fiscal division 
has the additional duty of checking purchases. 

The camp fiscal director has a wide variety of policy- 
forming and administrative tasks to perform and is 
assisted by a disbursing officer, a deputy disbursing 
officer, an auditor, chief clerk, and an administrative 
clerk. All monies necessary for payment of troops and 
operation of the cantonment are personally charged to 
the disbursing officer, who is also assistant fiscal director. 

Prompt payment of troops is a No. 1 priority assign- 
ment because, as is readily understandable, a soldier’s 
morale is considerably higher when his pockets are lined 
with Uncle Sam’s greenbacks. The average serviceman’s 
net pay may seem small, but paycall on the first day of 
each month—‘‘when the eagle screams,” as the boys 
say—is the most important formation of the month to 
them. In a station where transfers and movements in 
and out occur, the task of “keeping ’em paid” presents 
problems and difficulties far more complex than those 
in a stabilized combat division. 

The office has been directed to make every effort to 
issue money before any shipment of men leaves camp to 
take up another assignment elsewhere. Fiscal division 
personnel have been instilled with the spirit of “we 
serve, too,” so that everything possible in keeping with 
good banking procedure and sound fiscal policy is done 
to speed the transaction of business. 

Broken down into specific detail, the fiscal director’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


Sgt. John Zirckel, left forefront, of Travel and Miscellaneous 
Pay Section, formerly with Federal Reserve Bank, Baltimore 
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Screening Black Market Money 


HERBERT BRATTER 


the nation’s banks: the task of reporting on unusual 

currency transactions. It involves new problems of 
extra work, discretion and constant vigilance. The rea- 
sons for the assignment are not far to seek. Tax dodgers 
and black market operators have been salting away 
their illegal income in the form of bills of large denomi- 
nation, a practice which the Treasury is all too often 
helpless to trace. 

Secretary Morgenthau’s S.O.S. to the banks, after 
informal inquiries, took the form of an explicit order to 
all banks to report any unusual currency transactions. 
The instructions, issued pursuant to the Trading with 
the Enemy Act and other authority, provide: 

(1) Commencing with June 1945 transactions, every 
financial institution shall file monthly Form-TCR-1 re- 
ports concerning each deposit or withdrawal of U. S. 
currency in amounts or denominations that appear in- 
commensurate with legitimate and customary transac- 
tions. 

(2) TCR-1 forms must be filed in duplicate with the 
Federal Reserve bank by the 15th of the month follow- 
ing the transaction. 

(3) No financial institution may effect any transac- 
tion with respect to which a report is required, unless the 
person or organization concerned has been identified. 

(4) Transactions covered include exchange of cur- 
rency. Affected by the order are all commercial, savings, 
private and investment banks, trust companies, cur- 
rency exchanges, etc. 


Ti Treasury has assigned another and novel job to 


Axy transaction involving $1,000 or more in denomi- 
nations of $50 or larger, or $10,000 in any denomina- 
tions, should be questioned, unless normal in the case of 
the customer concerned. 

The background of the order was disclosed by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau in the course of several press confer- 
ences. The Secretary was asked whether he had not al- 
ready been receiving the voluntary cooperation of the 
nation’s, banks, prior to the issuance of the May 21 
order. He replied that in some districts the banks had 
been cooperating, but in others not; that some of the 
latter banks wanted a specific Treasury order before 
they would agree to report to the Government unusual 
currency transactions of their customers. 

The specific authority of the Treasury for its order is 
Title III of the First War Powers Act of 1941, which 
amended and reenacted the Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Act of 1917. The Secretary of the Treasury had all the 
necessary powers delegated to him by the President in 
1942. Secretary Morgenthau explained to the press that 
he had tried to get along without issuing an order, but 
some of the banks felt that the relationship between 
themselves and their depositors was such that they did 
not want to cooperate without an official instruction. 
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Asked whether the Treasury was going to give the 
banks any indication of how they should define the 
term “unusual,” the Secretary said he would leave that 
to the discretion of the banks, which after all “know 
what we are after.’”’ He added that if a business man 
withdraws $10,000 for payroll, or any ordinary transac- 
tion, the Treasury is not interested, but that it is inter- 
ested in something which smacks of the illegal. 

If the banks see something coming along that looks 
unusual, the Treasury wants them to cooperate. After 
all, said the Secretary, the Treasury regards itself as 
servant of the Government and of the people and wants 
everybody to help. He said we are back where we were 
in the bootleg days: we have got to have people respect 
the law and must use every legal means at our disposal. 
If we need any additional authority, we are going to ask 
Congress for it. 


i Secretary, asked for a rough idea of how much he 
thinks there is to be obtained by the Treasury out of 
this black market tax-evasion program, answered: At 
least a billion dollars. 

The press was informed that the penalty under the 
War Powers Act for failure to comply with the order 
could be a fine or imprisonment; in other words, a 
maximum fine of $10,000 or a 10 year prison sen- 
tence. 

The Treasury now has 10,000 leads—cases which it 
suspects of being income tax evasion cases. Of these, 
1,400 are listed as currency cases, which means that the 
use of currency, generally in large denominations, is the 
outstanding feature of the case. Many of the others are 
notably black market operations, such as liquor, meat, 
and furs, where currency plays a prominent part. Treas- 
ury special agents are now in charge of 2,000 of these 
cases, in which fraud is an element, and of these nearly a 
third are currency cases. 

In a letter sent to all banks on June 11 Secretary 
Morgenthau advised that steps were being taken to 
eliminate from Form TCR-1 one requirement that 
might be considered burdensome, that of reporting the 
reasons for believing a particular transaction is unusual. 
He said that the reporting of a transaction in no 
sense implies prejudgment by the bank of revenue 
violations. 

In the letter the Secretary expressed to the nation’s 
banks the Treasury’s appreciation for the “fine spirit of 
cooperation and the attitude of understanding” with 
which the Department’s recent order requiring the re- 
porting of unusual transactions in currency has been 
made effective. 

Mr. Morgenthau expressed the hope that each 
banker would regard the new instructions as being his 
protection in the performance of his patriotic duty to 
assist his Government. ~* 
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WASHINGTON 


Full Employment 


INCE employment promises to be this country’s 
S biggest domestic problem after the post-war transi- 
tion period, the “full employment bill” (S.380) is 
worth watching. That measure, it will be recalled, re- 
quires the President to submit along with the regular 
annual budget a national production and employment 
budget, specifying the part to be provided by Federal 
spending. 

Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion Fred 
M. Vinson and Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace have endorsed the bill in principle. Judge Vinson 
cites history as showing “that business, labor and agri- 
culture cannot in themselves assure the maintenance of 
high levels of production and employment. The Govern- 
ment . .. must assume this responsibility and take 
measures broad enough to meet the issues.”’ 

Not only is private enterprise challenged by this bill 
to provide full employment; it is also being challenged 
by a growing demand from organized labor that it guar- 
antee workers an annual wage. Should that principle 
obtain general recognition, capital for new business 
ventures may become more hesitant than otherwise. 

Secretary Wallace, in supporting the bill, emphasizes 
that full employment in the post-war period is just as 
necessary for business and industry as for labor. He 
states that the full employment bill raises only two fun- 
damental issues: (1) Whether the Government is going 
to assume responsibility for maintaining full employ- 
ment; (2) whether the financial resources of the nation 
are going to be mobilized when needed for maintaining 
full use of our economic powers. 


Small Business Loans 


The House Small Business Committee held a series of 
hearings on the financial problems of small business, 
receiving testimony from Emil Schram of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Maury Maverick of SWPC, Secretary 
of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator John W. Snyder, Marriner S. Eccles, the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, and the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Schram made two suggestions: (1) Tax relief; 
and (2) organization of local lending companies using 
local capital, supplemented by bank loans in cooperation 
with the Government, or by the Government alone, 
where the local bank is unwilling to make the loan. 

Mr. Maverick found the committee unsympathetic to 
his assertion that “little business must have a loan insur- 
ance system like the FHA if there is to be prosperity.” 
He testified that the banks are always unprogressive, 
because they “don’t want to lose money,” and stated 
that the SWPC has the necessary “know-how.” Com- 
mittee members questioned Mr. Maverick on these 
statements, evidencing skepticism. 

Secretary Wallace in reply to a question about bank 
lending stated: 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 

President Truman confers with Joseph E. Davies, left, his 

emissary to London; Admiral Leahy, presidential chief of 

staff; and Harry Hopkins, who made a special trip to Moscow 
in the interests of Russo-American relations 


“T doubt if the banks will ever get back into character 
banking, in the way in which they engaged in that type 
of risk-taking prior to 1914. . . . The experiences that 
they went through in certain of the depressions, the regu- 
lations which have been set up under law governing 
banking, have been of such a nature as to result in banks 
largely going out of that type of investment. . . . The 
local financial people who, because they know the 
character of the local business men they live with, day 
by day, are best fitted to take the risk, and some mech- 
anism should be worked out that would enable local 
financial people who know the local business man to 
take that risk.” 

[Testimony of American Bankers Association representa- 
tives is reported on pages 29 and 30.—Ep.] 


SWPC’s New Loan Policy 


The SWPC announced that hundreds of small manu- 
facturers, making thousands of essential civilian prod- 
ucts, would now be able to obtain loans from it under 
new policies adopted by the corporation. SWPC has 
provided that: 

(1.) Regional loan agents may make loans for war or 
“essential civilian production” up to $50,000 without 
awaiting Washington approval; and may make loans up 
to $100,000, where banks participate for 20 per cent. 

(2.) All products on the “relative essentiality list”’ of 
the WPB Office of Civilian Requirements will be con- 
sidered as “essential civilian production,” and manu- 
facturers of these products will be eligible for SWPC 
loans. 

Products not under the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements but on WPB’s national produc- 
tion urgency list also will be considered essential, and 
SWPC loans may be made for their production. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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uilding for the Future 


Controls Relax 


iRST steps toward the relaxation of controls over the 
Pievastruction industry have been taken by the War 
Production Board. 

The chief changes made by amended Order L-41 are 
the raising of the annual dollar limits on various types 
of construction that may be undertaken without WPB 
authorization, and expansion of other exemptions from 
the provisions of the order. These exemptions permit 
certain types of construction jobs without WPB author- 
ity and without regard to annual cost limits. 

“Unfortunately,” said a statement, “lumber and 
many other construction materials are expected to 
remain in short supply for some time, and manpower is 
not yet available in many areas. These factors, and the 
necessity cf maintaining war production, make it 
impossible to remove all construction controls now. 

“Controls will be relaxed just as soon as resources 
become available, but relaxation will have to be gradual. 
Some general controls over construction must be re- 
tained to assure completion of essential projects and to 
prevent the drain of resources from war production and 
essential production to less essential projects.” 


Watch Costs! 


A DEFINITE danger, in the opinion of T. S. Holden, 
president, F. W. Dodge Corporation, is that a too rapid 
rise in construction costs may lead to serious difficulties. 

“Even though price controls continue,” he said, 
“there is a possibility that compliance will be more 
difficult to secure than it was before V-E Day. It will 
be very unfortunate if a black market in construction 
materials should develop.” 

A saving factor is the “‘ nationwide price consciousness 
of business men, labor union officials and the buying 
public.” But the inflation dangers of the next several 


The Western Savings Bank of Buffalo offers home-building 
literature to its customers at this counter 
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years, Mr. Holden thought, would require the exercise 
of the ‘“‘utmost wisdom and self-control” in material 
and equipment producers and suppliers and labor in the 
pricing of goods and services. “‘ Contractors will need the 
utmost ingenuity in making sound bids in a confused 
price era.” 

Because of bottlenecks in the preparatory phase of the 
construction industry’s revival, contract volume for new 
construction during the remainder of 1945 ‘“‘is likely to 
run close to that of the corresponding period of 1944, 
with perhaps a moderate increase up to 10 per cent,” 
Mr. Holden asserted. 

Reviewing the first phase of construction revival, he 
said deferred maintenance, repair, alteration and mod- 
ernization work “should move ahead as fast as men and 
materials become available.” 

The early phase will probably see, Mr. Holden 
believes, ‘some letting of contracts for building proj- 
ects, particularly the most urgently needed commu- 
nity projects which can be independently financed out 
of reserve funds of state and local governments, and 
possibly Federal hospitals for veterans.” 


Modern Housing 


A GROUP of Brooklyn, New York, savings banks has 
agreed to purchase for apartment house development 
purposes five blocks of blighted land to be condemned by 
the city in connection with the proposed Brooklyn Civic 
Center. A $50 million civic center is contemplated, and 
the city Planning Commission has also proposed that 
the city use $20 million to condemn adjoining land suit- 
able for redevelopment, rezone the area and offer the 
new super-blocks for sale to private building. 

The Dime Savings Bank, the Lincoln Savings Bank, 
the East New York Savings Bank, and the Williams- 
burg Savings Bank have agreed to buy about two acres 
of this land at 5 per cent above assessed valuation and 
with no tax exemption privileges. The banks signed a 
contract with the city for themselves and other savings 
banks that might wish to cooperate in the project. About 
a dozen others have already joined the undertaking. 

The banks will finance a large modern housing project 
involving an investment of more than $6,000,000. The 
apartments will probably be 12-story buildings housing 
about 1,000 middle income families, and land coverage 
will be not more than 25 per cent. The civic center itself 
will include, besides housing for public agencies, park 
space, schools, an improved street plan, and an arterial 
highway. 

The housing project is made possible by a recent 
amendment to the New York State Banking Act which 
permits savings banks to join in forming a housing cor- 
poration, the banks taking the securities of the housing 
corporation. The banks will thus become builders and 
owners of the apartment house projects in the post-war 
period instead of only lenders on mortgages. 
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How to Prevent 


Neighborhood Decay 


HENRY S. CHURCHILL 


Mr. CHURCHILL is a member of the American Institute 
of Architects and the American Institute of Planners. 


ow that the relatively long-term amortized mort- 
N gage has become an accepted practice the lender 
on home mortgages should be seriously concerned 
with those elements outside the house itself that make 
for stability of investment. It is a notoriously overlooked 
fact that in general the dwelling outlasts the neighbor- 
hood. The sound investor must therefore look through 
the door of the house and cast his eye up and down the 
street. Preferably he should even exert himself enough 
to walk around the block. 

If he does, what will he find? Things that will make 
the housewife happy to live there, willing to raise her 
children there? What makes a home besides gadgets 
and the family tree? 

More important still, will this generation’s children 
be willing to live there, and will this generation itself, 
when its children have grown, be happy to still live 
there? For the startling fact is that most of our ‘“de- 
velopments” are sound only for one-half of one family 
cycle! The young couple buys, moves in, has children, 
puts them through school and departs. The neighbor- 
hood deteriorates, real estate suffers, the city has an- 
other blighted area on its hands. It is true the banks 
have all or a greater part of their money out by then; 
but can they really afford to be so short-sighted in terms 
of the total good of their communities? 


I; 1s possible to take reasonable precautions against 
the creeping paralysis of premature neighborhood de- 
crepitude. It is a matter of insisting that every develop- 
ment be in itself a complete neighborhood, or else part 
of a neighborhood planned to provide those simple 
elements of living that will make people want to continue 
living there because they not only find it advantageous 
to do so but because they also have pride and satisfac- 
tion in the place and its quality. 

Concretely, this means that every neighborhood must 
be complete enough and varied enough to attract all 
age groups and a reasonably wide variety of incomes. 
Schools, of course—good schools, with ample play- 
grounds and a forward looking policy in regard to the 
use of those playgrounds. Traffic-safe streets, quiet, 
with trees and occasional small parks for older people 
to sit in. Convenient shopping, with plenty of space for 
parking and plenty of space for the kids to play while 
mother is shopping, and benches and some green space 
to sit around and gossip in. 

The shopping center is the neighborhood social center. 
There should be churches and a movie and a bowling 
alley and a good bar—the things that people want for 
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REDEVELOPMENT OF 


JOHN ADAMS AREA 


small and large get-togethers. The high school kids must 
be provided for as well as the parents. It must never be 
forgotten that the younger generation grows up, and 
that the security of the neighborhood lies mot in the home 
but in what the community as a whole can provide for 
the family as a whole over the years. 

That means, besides the things already mentioned, a 
variety of dwelling accommodations, so that the ~‘old 
folks” do not have to move out of the neighborhood 
because the kids are off to college, or that the kids, now 
grown up, have to seek elsewhere for their new house- 


keeping. Diversification in size and kind of places to 


live is as necessary as diversification in range of incomes 
that can be catered to. Homogeneity is another word 
for sure and quick decay. 


Smut another factor of great importance, much neg- 
lected by lending institutions, is proper provision for 
maintenance. This is particularly true of loans made in 
the medium and lower income brackets. It is a truism 
that the cheaper the house the worse the construction; 
it seems impossible to produce substantial quality at a 
low price in the house-building industry. It also is a 
truism that the lower the income the less money there 
is left to put into house maintenance. The consequence 
is progressive deterioration until a point is reached 
where either the occupant sells and moves into new 
quarters to repeat the process; or else the deterioration 
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In Los Angeles 


This Los Angeles development is an example of the comprehensive community 
planning discussed by Mr. Churchill. It provides for group houses, double and 
single family houses, apartments, two elementary schools, one high school, with 
playfields and facilities for community activities, including shopping sub- 
centers. Access to these is either directly by automobile or by safe pedestrian 
ways through the center of the blocks. High-speed traffic is separated from 
local traffic; parking is convenient and ample. There is provision for light indus- 
try. Such developments are only possible by careful planning, strict control of 
land and financing, and large-scale construction. The illustration was made 
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becomes so marked that it has an effect on both family 
and neighborhood pride. The first signs of blight are a 
“down at the heels” appearance, coupled with a feeling 
of hopelessness about the occupant’s ability to do any- 
thing about it. 

Here again the lending institutions cannot afford to 
shrug it off and disclaim any interest in the matter. 
Theirs is a prime responsibility to the community as a 
whole, for obvious reasons of self-interest. After all, no 
neighborhood becomes completely developed at one 
time, so that there should be a continuing market for 
loans over a number of years. Too often, however, an 
area is allowed to deteriorate to the extent where lend- 
ing institutions refuse to make new loans in such a 
neighborhood—and there is serious danger, in some 
cities, that the number and extent of such “unloan- 
able” areas may increase to the point where there is 
virtually no home market left for loans. Naturally such 
a condition reflects back into the entire real estate 
structure of the city and endangers all mortgages. 


M \INTENANCE insurance funds are one possible way of 
meeting the problem. In addition to the monthly pay- 
ments for interest, amortization, insurance, taxes, a 
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small sum is put aside each month, on which interest is 
paid, for maintenance. This constitutes a fund on which 
the owner can draw against legitimate bills for essential 
maintenance. 

It has also been proposed that the builder be required 
to post a bond or put up cash in escrow as a guarantee, 
for one or two years, against structural defects carefully 
specified as to kind. This proposal needs careful explora- 
tion, but in the present state of the “industry” it should 
be given serious consideration. It is unfortunate but 
true that the obsolete dictum of caveat emptor rules the 
building game; and FHA supervision is more often than 
not quite worthless. 


Wisey set up and with good local leadership, the own- 
ership association can do a great deal towards keeping 
up appearances, assisting families in temporary trouble, 
and building up that essential element of pride in the 
community. Lenders should foster such associations and 
also provide guidance and leadership in their early 
years. 

Without a strong association the other aid towards 
maintenance of property standards, the restrictive 
covenant, becomes worthless since such covenants are 
not self-enforcing and once breached lose their force in 
law. 

Such covenants should not merely be devices for keep- 
ing out undesirable people. They can control building 
line setbacks, supplement inferior zoning regulations, 
establish the type of fencing and other minor ground 
uses. In small house developments requiring approval of 
design by architectural advisory boards they can do 
much to keep up the character of the development. 

If the lending institutions care to, they can do much to 
stabilize real estate values in post-war developments. It will 
pay them to do so. The eventual result is a mature com- 
munity, self-renewing in its population, because people 
will wish to continue to live there. 

A neighborhood of homes should mature, not de- 
teriorate. Birth, living and death should bring richness 
of associations, friendship, roots that strike deep. Where 
such conditions are nurtured, the old word “security”’ 
resumes its meaning not only for the family but for the 
loan. 

The conditions precedent for it aré a soundly planned 
neighborhood, and a financing plan that goes beyond the 
mere collecting of the monthly charges. 
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Production Finance for 


Mr. COLEAN continues his discussion of building and 
mortgage problems, based on this magazine’s yearly con- 
ference on the building outlook. 


WARD the end of the afternoon at BANKING’s 
recent roundtable on real estate finance, one of the 
guests, John C. Taylor, Jr., president, American 
Houses, Inc., a man of long experience in the production 
of small houses, made this statement: 

“T have been attending these meetings here and in 
California, Boston, New Orleans, different parts of the 
country, and all you bankers talk about mortgage 
financing and you all fight shy of production financing. 
The whole home building industry has its financing 
predicated on consumer credit. That is the reason why 
the piece of hardware or the gadget or the nut or bolt or 
screw going into a house costs twice as much as the same 
piece of material going into a typewriter. Our mechanics 
work 100 days a year. You men have your staffs in the 
banks going out checking up on the loans you are mak- 
ing. My guess is you use them about 40 or 50 per cent of 
the time. 

“The average bath tub finds itself in three warehouses 
in its little journey from the factory to the home. Lum- 
ber is the same way, cement is the same way. Why? 
Because we must sell a house before we finance it. We 
have no building of homes to a stock pile, and under our 
present system of financing, we never will. 


L our company could see on January 1 a quantity of 
houses that were to be built each day during the year 
1946, we will say, if we could be at that particular point 
at the end of this year, and we will assume a number of 
20,000, and if we could go out and contract for 200,000 
windows to be shipped, one-twelfth of them each month, 
or one-fiftieth of them each week, we could get the 
maximum benefit in mass production, and mass purchas- 
ing which is one part of mass production. 

“Tf we can go to a community—take a smaller ex- 
ample—and say that we are going to have built 200 
houses on this piece of ground, and we don’t care 
whether they are sold or we don’t care whether they are 
rented, they are economic durable goods. We will sell 
some of them, we will rent some of them; we will move a 
man in as a renter, and if he likes the house, he can buy 
it; if he doesn’t like it, he doesn’t need to; we will con- 
tinue to rent it. That is the way the automobile industry 
functions. That is the way the washing machine industry 
functions, the way the refrigerator industry functions, 
but it isn’t the way the housing industry functions. In 
my opinion, there is no mass merchandising, there is no 
mass production, there is no mass anything in the hous- 
ing industry that will pull that 7214 per cent down to 
where you people have really sound construction loans, 
until we have the right kind of production financing. 
We do not think we are going to have it.” 

Mr. Taylor thus points up a peculiarity of the house- 
building industry. In most industrial operations there is 
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a clear distinction between the methods of providing 
credit for the producer and the credit facilities needed 
for the buyer of the product. Manufacturers finance the 
production process either with their own capital or 
with bank loans, the term of which is geared to product 
turnover. If the buyers of their products need credit to 
finance their purchases, they borrow independently 
from the banks or finance companies, on terms related to 
their paying capacity and to the durability of the prod- 
uct. 


Tae two types of transaction are separate. The ad- 
vancing of credit for production is not contingent upon 
commitments for product purchases or of consumer 
credit to finance the purchase. And in no ordinary in- 
dustrial operation is consumer credit provided in such a 
way as also to finance production. 

In housebuilding these distinctions do not exist. Here 
consumer credit, in the form of a mortgage loan on the 
property to be produced, or based on a commitment 
that such a loan will be made, or upon evidence that the 
product actually has been sold, provides the means also 
for financing production. This situation has a profound 
influence upon the characteristics of the industry and 
upon the volume of construction. 

In advancing credit for housebuilding, the lender’s 
reliance is on the product and on the buyer. In the 
scheme of things, the producer is secondary. Conse- 
quently, a considerable measure of responsibility is 
lifted from the builder. For him, the main prerequisite 
is that he have a customer and that the customer be 
able to get a mortgage loan. He need have little or no 
capital of his own, no investment in plant or equipment, 
no continuity in business. It may even be argued that 
the smaller the builder is, and the less responsible he is 
in the ordinary industrial sense, the better he can get 
along 

Mr. Taylor is right in stating that this traditional way of 
financing the production of houses is not the way to develop 
a strong, resourceful and responsible industry, nor the way 
to bring about an adequate supply of houses. The big ques- 
tion is whether there is foundation in Mr. Taylor’s fear 
that methods better adapted to the industry's needs will not 
be forthcoming. 


Taere were some indications by other roundtable 
speakers that the problem is being faced. For instance, 
one banker spoke of construction loans made for the 
first 120 days with .5 per cent interest. While this would 
seem to be the answer to the builder’s prayer, it may be 
questioned that it offers the solution. Obviously such 
loans can be justified only if they anticipate the perma- 
nent financing, and to that extent it would appear to be 
still tied pretty closely to the consumer transaction. 

In government circles the idea is now being discussed 
of granting FHA insurance where the builder is the 
mortgagee. This has been the custom under the war 
housing provisions of FHA’s act; and, though it has not 
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been widely exercised, the power is granted under the 
normal mutual mortgage procedure, provided the loan 
does not exceed 80 per cent of value. It is felt that, with 
such “firm commitments,” lenders would pay out the 
mortgage funds during the construction period, or would 
make short term loans for construction purposes. 

The scheme probably would work; but it, too, has its 
drawbacks. While it does not require FHA to insure the 
completion of construction, it does put the agency in the 
business of insuring marketability. And in doing this, it 
tends to give FHA a considerable power and influence in 
“programming” a local market. 

Lenders may ask if this may not involve a serious 
advance in government control both of construction 
and financial operations. 

Like many other such steps, however, it comes be- 
cause of evidence of the lack of an essential facility. 
Builders do need a method of financing which will per- 
mit them to plan, schedule, and build projects of con- 
siderable size in advance of sale. They do not ask that 
their markets be guaranteed, but they know that their 
ability to meet a mass demand is dependent upon the 
regularity of their operations. They may accomplish 
this through FHA firm commitments, but they would 
be equally content with any other method of achieving 
the same end. 

This is an important challenge to private lending in- 
stitutions and one that must be met successfully unless 
private lenders are to lose more of their prerogatives. 
It is not sufficient to reply that builders can get ample 
construction money now if they are adequately cap- 


italized, for the facts are that builders generally have 
little capital. If they are to proceed with the volume of 
construction needed, they will have to do so on credit; 
and in face of this contingency the Government is likely 
to see that the credit is made available. 

It does not seem unreasonable to assume that the banks 
are as capable of servicing their local markets as the Gov- 
ernment or that they can as ably select responsible builders 
and establish satisfactory working arrangements with them. 
Such arrangements may be on the basis of mortgage loans 
to the builders paid out as construction advances or of an 
open, or limited, line of credit, leaving the permanent 
financing until the property was completed. 

Necessarily the lender would have to make his ad- 
vances contingent upon some relationship between the 
amount of new construction and the capacity of the 
market to absorb the amounts scheduled. This type of 
transaction involves market studies and scrutiny of the 
builder’s operations to an extent much greater than in 
ordinary mortgage lending. But it can bé a source of 
good business. It can also make an important contribu- 
tion to the growth of a sound building industry, and to 
the preservation of the private enterprise system. 

In some parts of the country, this is of course being 
done. But even where such practices are known, they are 
far from being widely enough adopted to ease the clamor 
for governmental aid. And in many places, construction 
credit simply has not been available. No tool is more 
essential than this to a vigorous expansion of house- 
building in the post-war years. It can and ought to be 
provided through normal banking channels. 


Home Planning Institutes 


The Home Planning Institute of Northern Califor- 
nia, sponsored by California business and professional 
organizations, including the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation, aims to bring the people of California commu- 
nities authoritative information on all phases of home 
planning and building. In view of the great interest in 
new homes, the Institute thinks it very important that 
large cross-sections of people be informed on this sub- 
ject. 

The organization aids communities in organizing and 
running local Home Planning Institutes. A curriculum 
of 10 lectures has been worked out, covering such topics 
as selecting the site, arranging the financing, design and 
construction, plumbing, lighting; interior decoration, 
heating and air conditioning, kitchen planning, wiring, 
painting and wall finishes, and_landscaping. 

A steering committee and a sponsoring committee of 
local business people are organized, and work in co- 
operation with the local adult education department. 
Speakers are obtained locally when possible. However, 
the Institute and its sponsors make lecturers available 
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to local committees when needed. Publicity and ads 
for local newspapers are also furnished. 

More than a score of successful Institutes have 
already been held in as many California towns and cities. 


The cover of the 

Institute’s or- 

ganization guide 

simulates a blue- 
print 
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“Precisely Outlined Rectangles” 


the modern school and suitable for prefabrica- 

tion in the post-war period, are being exhibited 
at New York’s Museum of Modern Art. The houses, 
planned to be adequate for an average American family 
of two adults and two to four children, dramatize the 
advantages of modern planning and building techniques 
and the possibilities of mass-production. 

The quantity of glass used is perhaps the most 
striking feature of the group as a whole. Although the 
houses are designed for various parts of the United States 
—California, Illinois, and Massachusetts, for example— 
all take advantage of solar heat by using great sheets of 
glass on the south wall, oriented to the sun’s rays. 
Wide roof-overhangs shade the glass walls in the Summer 
but allow the sun to penetrate inside in Winter. 

This extensive use of glass brings the outdoors almost 
into the house, adding space and freedom to the major 
rooms facing south. Further spaciousness and flexibility 
are achieved by the open plan, a feature of these homes, 
which allows the living and dining areas, and often the 
entrance-hall and kitchen as well, to become parts of 
one large, flowing space, divided at will by curtains, 
screens or folding walls. 

“Despite marked differences in architectural ex- 
pression, many of the houses are so similar in basic 
conception as to suggest that the long, single-story, pre- 
cisely outlined rectangle, open to the south and closed 
to the north, will emerge as the dominant post-war plan 
type,” says the Museum bulletin describing the exhibit. 

“The architects have all voluntarily rejected cellars 
and attics. Each house is designed for erection on a 
concrete floor slab, with provision for radiant heating 
incorporated in floor, walls or ceiling,’ explains the 
bulletin. “Specialized storage is cared for by impressive 
arrays of closets and cupboards.” 


Mitte houses designed by prominent architects of 


Tre houses in the exhibition could be built in con- 
ventional construction at present, but each is designed to 
exploit the potential economies of mass-production of 
walls and roof as standard factory-fabricated panels, and 
mass-production of kitchens, bathrooms and fireplaces 
as prefabricated units. Prefabricated panel construction 
has great flexibility; houses may easily be expanded, 


Carl Koch’s two-story house has the upper and lower stories 
forming a right angle with swimming pool in the angle. Two- 
way open fireplace separates living and dining room areas 


Small modern house by Hugh Stubbins has roof that slopes 
to interior drains. Living-dining room and master bedroom face 
south, separated by attractive indoor-outdoor porch and 
garden. Kitchen, utility room, and small bedrooms face north 


contracted or rearranged to conform to changing living 
requirements. A variety of arrangements and exterior 
finishes will allow individualized appearance. 

The modern houses in the Museum exhibit were 
originally designed and built as models for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Cognizant of the million and a quarter 
new dwellings that will be needed each year after the 
war, the project aimed to stimulate interest in modem 
planning and building techniques. 

The Journal took as typical an American family of two 
adults and two to four children with an annual income 
from $2,000 to $3,000. The Journal believes an adequate 
house for this family should contain: “‘ Three bedrooms; 
one but preferably two bathrooms; ample living and 
dining space; a pleasant, well-organized kitchen and 
laundry; plenty of closets, and a garage to include the 
functions of utility room, workshop and storage.” 

Richard Pratt, architectural editor of the magazine, 
states: “Such a house requires the modernization of the 
building industry, the cooperation of labor, the adoption 
of a universal building code, and the acceptance among 
manufacturers of the practice of standardized dimen- 
sions. Such a house, so conceived, and costing from 
$4,000 to $6,000, can be realized by utilizing to the full 
our present potentialities in planning, materials, manv- 
facture, assembly methods and financing. And finally, 
to accomplish the objectives, there must be a well-in- 
formed and widespread demand on the part of the home- 
buying and home-renting publit.” 

BEATRICE A. FREAR 


California house designed by Mario Corbett allows maximum 
outdoor living. Each bedroom has a private garden with red- 
wood paved terrace and sapling fence—ideal for sun bathing 
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Mr. Agriculture Once Had Heart Trouble 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


The writer, associate editor of ‘‘ Southern A griculturist,” 
a widely circulated periodical, travels through the South 
several times a year. He often finds, he reports, “ outstand- 
ing work being done by rural bankers to develop farm 
enterprises,” and regards the program described in this 
article as “one of the finest” he has ever seen. Mr. SEVER- 
SON lives in Nashville. 


interested in the treatment that “cured” the weak 

heart of W. A. Montgomery, vice-president and 
cashier of the Bank of Edwards at Edwards, Mississippi. 
However, it should be understood that Mr. Montgomery 
is not endorsing the treatment. Rather, he was an 
unwilling patient who submitted to the ministrations 
only because he was compelled to do so at the point of a 
six-shooter. 

It all occurred on a drowsy Saturday afternoon back in 
December 1931. Edwards is a small village in Hinds 
County, only a short distance from the state capital, 
Jackson. Most of the residents were enjoying. the 
Saturday afternoon quiet. Only in the groceries and the 
bank was there much activity of any sort. When the 
burglar alarm clanged, breaking the hush, there was an 
incredulous moment or two. Then the citizenry began 
swarming around the bank like angry hornets dis- 
turbed by an incautious youngster. 

C. D. Noble, a large-scale cotton planter, went into 
action with the gusto of a Marine storming a Japanese 
pillbox. Snatching his rifle, he raced to one of the bank’s 
windows and fired a bullet into one of the desperadoes. 
L. F. Angelo, who operates a general store in addition to 
a large cotton plantation, risked his life in an attempt to 
capture the wounded man’s pistol. Dropping down on 
his hands and knees to avoid the line of fire, he began to 
crawl into the bank when a bullet creased his scalp and 
suspended his activities. 

Then a concerted groan went up from the crowd. The 
cashier was being forced out into the street. Behind him 
crouched the bandits, their guns spitting lead in typical 
Hollywood fashion. Forced to hold their fire to avoid 
hitting “Mr. Will,” his friends watched helplessly as he 


Rin bankers afflicted with an erratic heart may be 
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was forced into the bandit’s car. His weak heart could 
certainly never survive such treatment. Then the car 
roared off, hotly pursued by the banker’s friends. 

But things were not going too well with the bandits. 
One of them was apparently dying. The banker was an 
encumbrance—something to be discarded as quickly as 
possible. ‘‘Let’s shoot him and throw his body out the 
car,” suggested one of the thugs. His companion de- 
murred. The wounded man could only groan. 

The discussion was brought to an unexpected end 
when the car began lurching all over the road and 
finally came to a screeching stop. A tire had been 
blown out by an accurate marksman trailing close 
behind. 

Abandoning the banker and their dying companion, 
the bandits took to the woods. A short time later they 
were captured and sent to prison. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Montgomery’s heart trouble 
disappeared. Today, apparently permanently cured, he 
laughs over the incident. 

‘*Haven’t had a bit of heart trouble since,” he con- 
fides gleefully to his friends. 


Tus shock treatment was administered more than 12 
years ago. At that time, the agricultural economy of 
Mr. Montgomery’s native Hinds County in Southwest 
Mississippi also needed a cure. Something was needed 
to blast cotton planters loose from their one-crop 
system—to force them into diversified farming. The 
first tremor was the boll weevil invasion back in 1909. 
Then came the real shock, the great depression of the 
past decade, the terrific slump in cotton prices, and the 
AAA restrictions on cotton acreages. 

It proved to be a bitter but potent prescription, for it 
resulted in a sounder, better-balanced and more profit- 
able program. Farmers have learned that their land will 
grow good permanent pastures, that it is possible to 
graze cattle and sheep the year around. “A cow for 
every cotton acre” is now the slogan of cotton growers. 

In order to make livestock growing a permanent part 
of the county’s farming program, Mr. Montgomery early 
enlisted the aid of government experts and leading 
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Mr. Montgomery, left, and G. L. Hales, Hinds County agri- 
cultural agent 


farmers. It takes leadership to put across such a pro- 
gram and much of it has been furnished by W. A. 
Montgomery. Discuss beef cattle or sheep or per- 
manent pastures in Hinds County with farmers or 
bankers, and inevitably his name enters the discussion. 
Fellow-bankers have dubbed him “Mr. Agriculture” 
in tribute to his activities as chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee of the Mississippi Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Hinds County’s livestock show has become the 
largest county show in Mississippi, topped only by the 
Southwest Mississippi regional show at Port Gibson. 
Through the leadership of President Montgomery and 
the close cooperation of every cattleman and several of 
the county’s business and professional men, the Hinds 
County Livestock Association has promoted develop- 
ment of better cattle herds. The blood of many of 
America’s outstanding beef cattle herds is represented 
in Hinds County’s Angus, Hereford and Shorthorn 
cattle. 

It’s necessary to go back several decades to get the 
proper perspective on Mr. Montgomery’s contributions 
to the betterment of the county’s livestock program. 
‘Cattle raising is not at all new there, for even the oldest 
resident cannot remember when it wasn’t a money crop 
of sorts. But the stock generally consisted of emaciated, 


tick-infested native cattle grazing on the wastelands, 
Few farmers bothered with improved permanent pas- 
tures. The great majority of cattle were turned loose 
to eke out a precarious existence on the open range, 
The Summer grazing was fairly good, for they could 
subsist on broom sedge and the wild grasses and 
clovers. However, in the Winter they just drifted, 
Consequently, many cattle died whenever the Winter 
was especially cold. However, the average cattleman 
usually counted any cow surviving the Winter as pure 
profit, so he could dismiss his losses as being of small 
matter. 

It was a different story when the boll weevil arrived 
back in 1909. That No. 1 enemy of cotton caused 
planters to revise their thinking. For the first time they 
gave serious attention to livestock. Unfortunately their 
scrub cattle, although practically immune to tick fever 
as a result of constant infection, were not profitable. 
On the other hand, disease and pestilence killed off 
expensive imported cattle almost as quickly as they 
were shipped into the county. Some breeders kept 
trying, however, and had outstanding herds. 


Unrortunarzty, cotton prices made a sensational 
comeback in the years immediately after the World 
War I. Cotton prices were too attractive for ‘“‘ messing 
around” with livestock, so many of the cattlemen 
plowed up their pastures and planted more cotton. Then 
cotton prices nosedived and once again cotton planters 
found themselves back in the same old rut. Once again 
they eyed their scrub cattle. 

W. A. Montgomery was one of the few solid thinkers 
who realized that cotton must be supplemented with 
livestock in order to put agriculture on a permanent 
basis in Hinds County. He knew that cotton always 
would be the foundation but that the walls and roof 
must consist of cattle, hogs and sheep. These would be 
the money crops that would put additional cash into his 
clients’ pockets. Conditions were favorable for livestock 
production in Hinds County. Lespedeza and clovers 
grew wild in the fertile brown loam, while Bermuda, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 


The Edwards Farmers Club, of which Mr. Montgomery is an active member, built these show barns and pens 
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Farm Credit Files 


V. B. HART 


This is the final article in a series on the five-point 
program of the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. The author is Extension Professor 
of Farm Management, New York State College of 
Agriculture. 


HE author of this article has never worked in a bank. 
['ie believes, however, that the records and informa- 

tion a professor of farm management uses in analyz- 
ing a farm business are those needed by the banker in 
making farm loans. If a farm management professor’s 
analysis of a farm business shows it is not paying operat- 
ing expenses and a fair return for capital and labor, that 
business cannot be expected to repay operating loans 
out of operating income. Also if a farm management 
‘analysis shows the farm business to be paying but that 
the farmer is not getting ahead financially, both the 
professor and the banker should know there is something 
wrong with the farmer’s personal financial affairs. 


Records Kept By Farmers 


For the time spent, an annual inventory will show 
the most about a farmer’s financial affairs of any record 
a farmer can keep. Many farmers, therefore, limit their 
record keeping to once a year figuring up what they own 
and what they owe. The farm inventory is a valuable 
record and its use should be encouraged. One of its limita- 
tions, however, is based on the fact that farming is a com- 
bination of a business and a home, and the inventory 
scrambles the finances of the two together. A farm 
business may be paying well, but the man who runs it 
may be going behind financially due to large personal 
expenses. 

Another limitation of the inventory is that it is simply 
a list of assets and liabilities. A farmer’s inventory 
might show a large net worth. But unless there is suffi- 
cient current income back of it, the only way a bank 
would be repaid an operating loan would be by taking 
over some of the assets. More records and information 
than the farmer’s inventory are needed to properly 
analyze a farm business or an application for a loan. 


Operating Statements 

Many farmers have no written records of receipts and 
expenses. Experience indicates, however, that satisfac- 
tory operating statements can be obtained from most 
farmers. Farm management research workers have for 
years been obtaining records of receipts and expenses 
from farmers by the survey method. A comparison of 
information obtained in this way with actual written 
records of farmers has proven that such data are equal in 
accuracy and reliability with that in other fields of agri- 
cultural research. A farm management research worker 
or a banker who knows what questions to ask and how 
to ask them can get a satisfactory operating statement 
from practically any farmer. 
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Some Suggestions For Farm 
Based on experience in making financial analyses of 
farm businesses and on observation of farm credit files 
now in banks, the author suggests the following as the 
minimum records a bank should have in a farm credit 
file. 

(1) Annual credit statements. 

(2) Livestock appraisal sheets for making current 
appraisals when needed. 

(3) Either operating statements, or a record of how the 
farm business stacks up with recognized farm manage- 
ment standards or “ Yardsticks.” 

(4) A comparison statement to show a quick picture of 
the borrower’s financial progress. 

(5) Schedule of advances and repayment agreements 
showing dates of advances, purpose for which money 
borrowed, credit line to date, and agreements for repay- 
ment. 

(6) History sheets to show important personal infor- 
mation about the borrower. 


Agricultural Yardsticks 


An important supplement, and in many cases a 
pretty good substitute, for an operating statement is 
found in the results of farm management studies made 
by the state colleges of agriculture. Based on the studies 
of a large number of farm businesses, it has been found 
that there are always certain definite business factors 
affecting farm income. These factors vary between sec- 
tions of the country and with types of farming. In most 
cases, however, they include size of business, rates of 
production per animal, crop yields, labor efficiency, 
diversity of the business, and the quality of the land. 
In a number of states, bankers have obtained the assist- 
ance of their colleges of agriculture in setting up practical 
measures and standards for these factors. These “ yard- 
sticks,” as they are sometimes called, have proven most 
useful for getting a quick picture of just how good a 
business a farmer is operating. 

The Agricultural Committee of the New York State 
Bankers Association has published an agricultural yard- 
sticks booklet. In this are given average rates of produc- 
tion and accomplishment for the six most important fac- 
tors affecting incomes on dairy, general, poultry, and fruit 
farms in New York. The booklet also gives the brackets 
of production and accomplishment which farm manage- 
ment studies have shown are necessary for producing a 
good income. Guides like agricultural yardsticks are not 
a complete substitute for an operating statement. The 
writer has yet to find a farm business, however, that is in 
the upper brackets for the factors given in the New York 
agricultural yardsticks booklet and not making a mighty 
good income. 
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High-Points of New Farm Credit Bill 


EARINGS have been scheduled by the House Com- 
H mittee on Agriculture on the Flannagan bill 
(H. R. 3422) to reorganize and consolidate the 
administration of all government agencies lending to 
farmers. 

The bill would also establish a farm appraisal system 
for the use of the public. It would create an “ Agricul- 
tural Credit Agency” run by an independent bi-partisan 
board of seven members with 14-year terms of office, 
each receiving $12,500 a year. Members would be ap- 
pointed by the President with confirmation by the 
Senate. However, terms of the original appointees would 
vary as to length to allow for appointment of one new 
member every two years. 

This staggered membership set-up, and the further 
requirement that at least three Republicans and three 
Democrats be included, is aimed at reducing political 
influence. The agency would be outside the jurisdiction 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

All functions, powers, and duties of the Farm Credit 
Administration and of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion would be transferred to the new agency. Working 
under the direction of the new board would be an ad- 
ministrator who would supervise the six divisions into 
which the work of the agency would be divided: 

(1) A division for supervising loans to farmers’ co- 
operatives. 

(2) A division to supervise short-term loans made by 
cooperative lending institutions (PCA’s). 

(3) A division to supervise long-term farm mortgage 
loans (NFLA’s, Federal Land banks, and Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation). 

(4) A division for supervising and administering di- 
rect lending to farmers (now done by FSA, RACC, 
Emergency Crop and Feed). 

(5) A division to supervise financing and discounting 
activities. 

(6) A division to carry out the functions of appraisal 
and examination and other service functions. 

The policy of the board, as outlined by the bill, is 
“to promote a system of agricultural cooperative credit 
banks and associations and cause them as soon as prac- 
ticable to become producer-owned and producer-con- 
trolled.” The board is directed by the bill to eliminate 
duplication and overlapping of services, personnel and 
functions and to achieve economy and efficiency of 
administration. 

The bill fails to provide directly for elimination of 
subsidies or free government capital with respect to 
the lending agencies affected. This objective, organized 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


banking vigorously maintains, is both just and urgently 
needed. 

At press time, the American Bankers Association was 
arranging to have representatives appear at committee 
hearings during the latter part of June and the govern. 
ment agencies affected were also expected to be heard. 


A Story City Inventory Plan 


Although a service star hangs in the lobby of the 
Story County STATE BANK, Story City, Iowa, for the 
man who handled the bank’s “outside” program, here 
is the case history of the plan, suspended for the duration, 
as told by R. A. Sweet, vice-president and cashier. 

“We started our farm program about 1934. The 
reason for adopting the part-time man idea was that we 
had to cover a large territory serviced by our two bank- 
ing offices. Because Iowa banking law requires all loans 
be made in the home bank, it was necessary that we 
have considerable information on our borrowers so that 
our loan officer could pass on applications intelligently. 

“At first, practically all our loans were secured by 
chattel mortgage; most of them for feeding purposes. 
Chattels were checked by our man twice annually, in the 
Spring and Fall. He made complete inventories of live- 
stock, machinery, grain and feed, also noted the hus- 
bandry of machinery and equipment, general farm up- 
keep, insurance coverage and other pertinent details 
which provide clues to good and poor management. All 
inventory reports were later signed by the borrower. 

“During these visits, our man discussed simplification 
and improvements of feeding operations whenever the 
opportunity was afforded. He encouraged the use of 
certain crops to better balance feed ratios, and in gen- 
eral endeavored to share his wide experience in practical 
farm operations. 

“Tn addition to the signed inventory, our man also 
furnished a separate, confidential report to the bank, 
covering in more critical detail the points mentioned 
above. When we first started extensive inspections, 
there was of course a question of resentment on the part 
of farmers. Out of the first 100 calls checked, only two 
registered objection toward our method of operation. 
In fact, one of the two refused to allow the inspection, 
but came in the following day with apologies and an 
invitation to do the job as thoroughly as possible. The 
other objector was rather uncooperative in giving his 
report; we refused credit accommodation. 

“From my standpoint ‘of approving loans, I have 
been very much interested in the confidential reports, 
especially on the borrower’s attitude. If there is serious 
indication that the borrower does not want to cooperate, 
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we refuse further credit and insist upon an immediate 
clean-up of his line. 

“When the reports are completed, and checked by 
our officer in charge, all discrepancies are immediately 
called to the attention of the borrower. This system of 
check and balance makes the borrower conscious of his 
commitment, and there is less tendency to dispose of 
chatteled goods without notifying the bank. 

“These inventories have given us a fairly complete 
record on all farmers in our trade area. They help speed 
up service for additional credit for old customers. We 
find this method not only makes it possible to develop a 
more safe and sound lending policy, but it actually has 
fostered goodwill. It doesn’t take long for the farmer to 
realize that behind our thoroughness is a sincere objec- 
tive of helpfulness. 

“One of the principal results of our program has been 
our ability to service every deserving farmer with better 
rates and terms, eliminating the necessity for them to 
look to government agencies. We are thoroughly sold on 
this method, and intend to resume our farm plan after 
the war.” 


Subsidy for Cattle Feeding 


Cattle feeders may receive payments of 50 cents per 
live hundredweight of “eligible cattle” sold, under the 
new program announced by War Mobilizer Vinson to 
improve the meat supply. Payments are made through 
sight drafts on the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which may be cashed immediately at local banks. 

The drafts are issued by county officers of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency, as under the dairy subsidy 
program. A fund of $40,000,000 has been allocated by 
the War Food Administration for the purpose. 

The feeder must have owned the cattle at least 30 
days immediately before selling them, and he must sell 
to a legally authorized slaughterer, which is any slaugh- 
terer who operates under Federal inspection or under 
an OPA permit. The cattle must weigh at least 800 
pounds at time of sale and bring not less than the mini- 
mum price for good or choice grades in the zone of 
sale (i. e., $14.25 basis Chicago). Similiar regulations 


govern payments to slaughterers who are also feeders 

Although current meat supplies are down from a year 
ago, due largely to decreased hog production, the num- 
ber of unfinished cattle on the ranges and on farms is 
still far above normal. Thousands of farmers in the 
Middle West who ordinarily buy cattle from the western 
ranges for finishing on their own feedlots have curtailed 
their feeding operations in the past two seasons because 
price control has operated to discourage production of 
quality meat and also because of feed shortages. In- 
creased feed supplies are now available, and need to be 
used to increase both the quality and the quantity of 
beef coming to the American dinner table. - 


Nine Jobs for the Outside Man 


We miss our guess if, in the near future, many country 
banks won’t be wrestling with the question—Can we 
afford an outside field man? A look at the local market 
for farm expansion, modernization, and equipment 
loans may be a guide. The knowledge that competitive 
agencies will step in and take over may be another 
factor. But the answer perhaps can best be determined 
not by appraising one, but all of the potential functions 
of a field man. t 

Take a typical case, the county-seat town of Mar- 
shall, Missouri, with a population of 8,500. Principle 
products: cattle, hogs, corn and wheat. Here the Woop 
& Huston BANK employs a former county agricultural 
agent whose activities are broadly grouped under 
these nine specific functions: 

Contact with old customers: About 60 per cent of his 
time is spent out in the field advising on livestock and 
crop production methods, discussing price outlook and 
economic trends. He makes an average of 84 farm visits 
each month, with an annual travel record of some 5,035 
miles. 

Solicits new customers: He contacts new farm families 
starting out, and newcomers to the area, while making 
the monthly rounds. 

Manages farms: Actual supervision of all farms man- 
aged by the bank for customers, usually old people o1 
absentee owners, is under his direction. 


Aerial view of Soil Conservation Experiment Station, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
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New Erosion Control 


Sorghum that yields neither grain nor fodder has 
been developed by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
plant breeders for use as an erosion-control crop. 
When planted for this purpose, it is best to leave all 
growth on the land, but with the usual varieties 
farmers were tempted to harvest the crop for grain 
and other uses. 


Representation at agricultural meetings: In an aver- 
age year, the field man represented the bank at some 56 
various farm meetings. 

Inspects collateral: Whenever it is necessary to inspect 
collateral on loans, the field man is called and his ap- 
praisal is accepted. 

Real estate appraisals: He also serves as appraiser in 
real estate loans on both farm and town property. Town 
property loans are set up on a monthly amortization 
basis, and farm loans on an annual or semi-annual 
reduction of principle basis. 

Advises on production practices: Farmers are invited 
to discuss production problems with the field man at 
the bank. At first, they were somewhat hesitant about 
this procedure, but now Saturdays are big days for such 
interviews. 

Seeks new industries: The bank persistently sells its 
community to new agricultural industries which have 
something practical and beneficial to offer the area. 
Now and then considerable time is spent by the outside 
man researching pertinent data for these prospective 
industries, or otherwise acquainting them with the 
county situation as it may affect their business oppor- 
tunities. 

Miscellaneous activities: Here the bank groups such 
functions as cooperation with 4-H groups, assistance at 
livestock shows, county slaughter committee, rationing 
committee, victory garden, and a multitude of other 
services that make up a full day’s work. 

In summary, J. P. Huston, cashier, says, “These 
latter activities may not be direct efforts to get business, 
but these contacts with the public have definite benefits, 
and anything that helps the community helps our 
business.” 

Obviously then, the scope of field activities, can be as 
broad and influential as your man is qualified to make it. 


Bills Limit Government 
Cerporations 


The Byrd-Butler bill to control government corpora- 
tions, S. 469, has been the subject of hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. A companion measure known as the 
Whittington bill (H. R. 2177) has also been the subject 
of hearings before a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Several government-fostered corporations—there are 
63 specifically named in the legislation as wholly-owned 
by the Government and 38 with mixed private and 
government capital—have sent spokesmen before the 
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committee to protest the restrictions on their activities 
which would be imposed by the bill’s provisions for 
auditing and budgetary supervision. During May a 
large contingent of Farm Credit Administration officials 
appeared with arguments for exempting their agencies, 
many of which compete with country banks. 

The measure provides that each wholly owned goy- 
ernment corporation would be required to prepare 
annually a budget program covering all operations for 
the ensuing fiscal year in the same way as bureaus of 
the regular government departments. The budgets 
would include estimates of the amount of government 
capital funds which shall be returned to the Treasury, 
or estimates for the reissuance of authorized capital, or 
the restoration of capital impairments. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States, who acts as the 
agent of Congress in auditing the various government 
agencies, would be charged with responsibility for sub- 
mitting ‘‘recommendations for the return of such gov- 
ernment capital or the payment of such dividends as, 
in his judgment, should be accomplished,” potentially 
a very important provision that would apply not only 
to the wholly-owned corporations such as the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporations, but also to the Banks for 
Cooperatives, the Federal Land banks, and the Federal 
Home Loan banks. 


Farm Equipment Manual 


A manual for the use of banks in making loans to 
farmers to purchase farm equipment and machinery is 
being prepared by the Agricultural Commission of the 
A.B.A. It probably will be available next Fall. 


Leans Up In Seeond Year 


Agricultural loans during the first six months of the 
second year under an outside contact program were 
two and a half times the volume for the corresponding 
period of the first year, writes F. A. Johnson, cashier, 
First TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK of Davenport, Iowa. 

Determined to set its outside program in operation 
before the post-war period, regardless of the present 
handicaps of service, this bank first concentrated on the 
Food-for-Freedom programs, aiming at maximum pro- 
duction of all area farms. The program was first an- 
nounced through local newspapers, followed by a per- 
sonal letter to the more than 2,000 farmers in the sec- 
tion. Newspaper publicity has continued to add regular 
support. Leading farmers on a special mailing list have 
received various literature and letters every six months. 
Special publicity has been directed to such groups as 
cattle feeders, truck growers, etc. All this has been 
supplemented by personal calls and contact at farm 
meetings. 

Main emphasis has been placed on loan facilities 
available, but other features including 4-H club assist- 
ance, income tax help and consultation on leases, rentals, 
etc., have been mentioned. Soon the bank intends to 
establish a farm management service, which will receive 
widespread publicity. 

Starting under wartime conditions has, in Mr. John- 
son’s experience, a handicap: The high level of farm 
income and war restrictions on buying have reduced 
the effectiveness of aggressive selling, ancl travel restric- 
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A farmer’s inventory 
and cash account, and 
a banker’s farm credit 
file—good for agri- 
culture and banking 


tions have curtailed field contacts seriously. But the 


results, nevertheless, prove the venture worth the while. 


1945 Wheat Lean Slightly Higher 


A loan program to support the price of 1945 crop 
wheat at a national average of about $1.38 a bushel to 
the farmer compared to last year’s average of $1.35 a 
bushel, has been announced by the War Food Adminis- 
tration. The actual loan rates will vary as in previous 
years according to the grade and location of the wheat. 

Loans will be made by banks and other lending agen- 
cies under purchase agreements with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and will be available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, maturing on April 30, 1946, or earlier upon 
demand. As in the past, the loans will be made on wheat 
stored in suitable facilities on farms and in terminal 
markets, and are “non-recourse”’ in that neither farmer 
nor banker is liable for loss if the market price of the 
pledged wheat should fall below the amount loaned. 

A total of $252,029,000 was loaned on 1944 crop 
wheat, about three-fourths of it stored in warehouses and 
the remainder sealed on farms. 


4-H Baby Beef Club 


The Howard County, Maryland, 4-H Baby Beef 
Club has grown from six members feeding six baby 
beeves in 1936 to 39 boys feeding 53 beeves in 1945. 

This development can be traced to the interest and 
help of local adult leaders, according to Mrs. E. I. 
Cissel, assistant county agent. As an example of this 
form of encouragement, Mrs. Cissel cited the willingness 
of the banks of the county to loan the boys money in 
a regular, businesslike way to purchase their steers. 
Forty-three calves have been financed in this manner 
since 1936. 

In addition, the boys are encouraged by individual 
citizens. A Circuit Court judge who is an Angus breeder 
helps supply the boys with good type calves, attends 
some of their meetings, and has given awards to the 
boys for the best fitted and best shown steers. The 
editor and publisher of the Ellicott City Times helps the 
4-H boys with advice and with encouraging publicity, 
and an Ellicott City merchant buys most of the steers 
sold at auction at a good price. 
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For a discussion of the 
advantages of farm 
credit files to farmers 
and bankers by V. B. 
Hart turn to page 59 


The 4H Club boys must learn how to select, feed, 
and care for the beef—all of which will be useful to 
them as farmers of the future. This information is ob- 
tained by attending 4-H Club meetings, visiting other 
members’ projects, and seeking suggestions from the 
county agricultural agent or University of Maryland 
Extension specialists. 

The baby beef project, started in 1936, has increased 
each year except 1938 in the number of members feed- 
ing steers. The sharpest rise in membership took place 
during the past year, when the membership more than 
doubled. In 10 years of beef work, 132 members have 
fed 177 steers and produced 168,150 pounds of beef. 

The club members have stressed quality as well as 
quantity with the result that their Howard County 
group of five placed first in their class at the annual 
Baltimore Livestock Show in 1943 and 1944. 

With their 1944 winnings the boys held their first 
annual baby beef banquet. Members have a yearly 
program which includes four regular meetings, tours of 
members’ projects, entry of animals in fairs, and an 
annual banquet. 

Crop Insurance 

Government crop insurance is back in the farm pic- 
ture again, after a year’s absence. Coverage offering 
protection for growers against losses from weather and 
other unavoidable causes is available on cotton and 
the spring-planted wheat and flax crops. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is repre- 
sented in the field by the county committees of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, and in each eligible 
county a sales organization is organized to explain and 
sell crop insurance. In addition to the county AAA 
committeemen, agents may be selected from other gov- 
ernment and non-government groups, including banks. 
Officials of the FCIC have expressed the hope that em- 
ployees and officials of banks in the various counties 
where crop insurance is being sold would act as agents. 
Bankers have a special interest in crop insurance, be- 
cause a farmer’s ability to repay a bank loan normally 
hinges on the return he gets from his crops. 

Crop insurance gives individual farmers coverage up 
to 75 per cent of the average or appraised yield from a 
specific crop in a given afea. 
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Sales commissions on Federal crop insurance contracts 
will include a flat payment for each contract accepted 
by the FCIC and an additional payment based on the 
size of the premium. The maximum commission on one- 
year contracts (flax and cotton) will be $17.50 a con- 
tract. The three-year wheat contracts will offer a $25 
maximum commission. 

Commissions earned through sales made in the natu- 
ral course of their work by county committeemen and 
regular office employees of the county AAA may not be 
accepted personally, or by other employees in the coun- 
ties who receive Federal pay checks. 

Congress has stipulated that crop insurance is to be on 
a “self-supporting” basis for each insurable crop by 
1950 and, starting with the crop year of 1949, reserves 
are to be set aside by FCIC totaling not less than 10 
per cent of the premiums collected annually for each 
insurable crop. After 1949, if the total amount of losses 
under a crop insurance program exceeds premiums 
collected plus accumulated reserves, loss payments are 
to be made on a pro rata reduced basis. The law also 
requires that insurance is not to be provided in a county 
unless at least 50 of its farms participate, or at least 
one-third of the farms normally producing the insurable 
crops in the county. 

Trial insurance programs on corn and tobacco will be 
carried out in not more than 20 counties during 1945 
and other crops will be added to the list each year. 


Industrial-Agricultural Employee 
Production 


Both agricultural and industrial production per em- 
ployee have increased irregularly since 1910 and in 
both cases the rate of increase has been much greater 
during the war than it was in pre-war years. Agricul- 
tural production per employee in 1944 was 35 per cent 
above 1939 as compared with an increase of 33 per cent 


_ for industrial production. 
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Greater mechanization of farm methods in the post- 
war era undoubtedly will further increase substantially 
the agricultural employee’s production record. 

An example of the mechanical devices for farm use 
now under study is an airplane seed-pellet disseminator 
developed by Dr. Lytle S. Adams, of San Diego, which, 
he claims, can plant 20,000 acres an hour. 


Employee Production: Agricultural and In- 
dustrial United States, 1910-11 
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Progress in 


Scientific Farming 


A solution to many of farmers’ difficulties is promised 
by new tests of weed growth-regulating chemicals re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Good 
results are being received from a compound called 
2-4-D (2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid) in a water spray 
on grass plots, lawns and pastures. The weeds are killed 
without damaging the grasses, and it is believed the 
chemical may also prove useful against some weeds in 
grain fields. Weeds readily killed by the compound 
include dandelion, narrow-leaf plantain, chickweed, 
pigweed, woodsorrel, knotweed, broadleaf dock and 
lawn pennywort. 


F 


Farmers and other users of wood-lot trees have been 
provided with a method for introducing chemicals into 
the sap stream of the wood to increase the length of 
service of fence posts, bean poles, garden stakes, and 
other utility poles. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists report that fresh-cut saplings may simply be 
allowed to stand in a wooden tub or trough containing 
the right amount of chemical in solution for a period 
of about six hours or until they have taken up the re- 
quired amount of chemical. Recommended chemicals 
include chromated zinc chloride, zinc chloride, and cop- 
per sulfate (bluestone), of which the chromated zinc 
chloride is considered the best although more expensive, 
because it protects the wood longer and is less corrosive. 
Spring and summer have been found the best time to 
use the treatment. 


New Fields—New Customers 


“Back in the mid-30’s,”’ writes Harry L. -Heninger, 
cashier of the PARISH BANK AND Trust Company of 
Momence, Illinois, ‘“‘ we expanded our lending program 
to automobiles and trucks. At the same time, we con- 
tacted farm machinery dealers offering to discount paper 
at the same rate as their present sources. However, our 
plan was set-up to split the customary 5 per cent, hold- 
ing half in a temporary reserve account for the dealer 
to cover any defaults that might develop. When the 
note was paid in full, the balance in the reserve account 
was returned to the dealer. 

“Tt was through this procedure that we came in con- 
tact with a great many new customers; later many of 
them became regular borrowers. This made it neces- 
sary to employ a field contact man to keep in touch 
with our expanding territory of farmer borrowers, and 
to service new applications and check chattels in the 
field. 

“We never make farm loans for longer than 90 days, 
except in case of chattels on equipment and Iivestock, 
which are extended for a year, and feeder loans are 
timed to mature when stock is ready for market.” 

In short, here is another case which proves that one 
service leads to another. 
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RECORDAK eases pressure on wartime 


personnel—speeds paperwork in banks 


NODAY’S banking establishments—meeting 

an unprecedented 30% traffic rise, short 

on help—know the real meaning of the word 

“overworked”. . . but you'll find exceptions in 
departments where Recordak’s installed. 


An automatic “helping hand,” Recordak 
takes over more than a dozen banking jobs... 
eases pressure right down the line . . . makes in- 
experienced help more valuable . . . extends the 
usefulness of present personnel .. . 


Facts and figures: 


Effecting great economies—taking on work 
and more work—is standard Recordak perform- 
ance . . . deserves your consideration. Are you 
taking full advantage of the Recordak System 
of Single Posting to eliminate clerical duplica- 
tion... save as much as 33% of work involved? 


Again, are you applying Recordak to copy- 
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ing papers. . ..at a cost as low as 1/25 
of a cent per item? Do you use it to 
trim transit costs up to 40%? Do you 
let it reduce file space 98%? 


There’s Recordak ahead: 


Government requirements are Recordak’s 
big job now (V-Mail is just one Recordak 
operation) . . . and no new installations can be 
made. But ahead of you—probably sooner than 
you think—is the valuable help of Recordak. 
Plan now to use it in your “reconversion bank- 
ing.” Write: Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING 


RECORDAK 
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BANKING NEWS 


Scott and Greenwood 
Named to Top Posts in 
Institute by Council 


Giannini Prize Winners 
Picked at Cleveland 


David T. Scott, assistant 
cashier of the First National 
Bank in Boston, was elected 
national president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking at 
the meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Institute in 
Cleveland June 3-6, held in 
place of the annual convention 
which was canceled to comply 
with the ODT ruling with re- 
spect to conventions, trade 
shows, etc. Mr. Scott succeeds 
William C. Way, trust officer, 
Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. 

He is a graduate of Boston 
Chapter of the A.I.B. and of 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, conducted by the A.B.A., 
at Rutgers University. He has 
been a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Institute 
since 1941 and was elected 
vice-president at the A.I.B.’s 
convention in St. Louis last 
June. He has been associated 
with the First National Bank 
since 1925. 

George J. Greenwood, as- 
sistant manager of the Bank of 
California National Associa- 
tion in Portland, Ore., was 
elected vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Scott. He began his 
banking career in 1922 and has 
been with the Bank of Cali- 
fornia since 1931. 

Mr. Greenwood has been ac- 
tive in American Institute of 
Banking affairs since 1922, 
serving as president of Port- 
land Chapter in 1934-35 and 
as a member of the Executive 
Council for the past three 
years. 

Four Executive Councilmen 
also were elected during the 
Cleveland meeting, as follows: 
J. Kaye Ewart, National Bank 
of Washington, Tacoma; H. 
Waldo Graff, Federal Reserve 
Bank, San Antonio; J. Vincent 
O'Neill, National City Bank of 
New York; and Hartwell F. 
Taylor, Morris Plan Bank of 
Richmond. 

Stephen O. Porter, Riggs 

(Continued on page 68) 
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David T. Scott 


Protect Ration Coupons 


A.B.A. Committee Head 
Endorses Bowles’ Steps 


Wilbur F. Lawson, chairman 


of the A.B.A: Ration Banking 


Committee, has endorsed the 
program outlined by OPA Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles for 
the protection of ration cur- 
rency while it is under bank 
control. 

The committee, said Mr. 
Lawson, “strongly recommends 
that banks take every step pos- 
sible to safeguard the handling 
of stamps, coupons and other 
ration evidences, thereby pre- 
venting their falling into the 
hands of racketeers and black 
market operators. 

“Tn doing so they will not 
only render a service to the 
country but will protect the 
good name of banking, which 
has achieved such an enviable 
reputation for its unselfish and 
efficient performance of this 
difficult wartime task.” 

In a letter to all banks par- 
ticipating in the ration program, 
Mr. Bowles suggested mini- 
mum steps that should be taken 
to protect ration currency. 


5 New Ad Campaigns 


A large number of inquiries 
to the A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment on a variety of bank 
services followed V-E day, re- 
sulting in the department’s de- 
veloping five new advertising 
campaigns on several phases of 
bank financing: (1) home mort- 
gages; (2) home repairs; (3) per- 
sonal loans; (4) service to re- 
turning war veterans; and (5) 
loans for small business. 

These campaigns are now 
available to member banks. 


George J. Greenwood 


Lawson Urges Banks to | A.LB. Study Groups 


Go On Chapter Basis 


Local Teachers Get 
Greater Authority 


An increase in the number of 
A.I.B. study groups now oper- 
ating throughout the country 
is anticipated as a result of 
steps taken by the Executive 
Council of the Institute at its 
meeting in Cleveland last week 
to put study groups on the 
same basis as chapters. 

The Council voted to elimi- 
nate the $3 supervisory fee 
now paid to the national office 
and to make certain changes in 
the supervisory arrangements 
whereby greater responsibility 
will be given to the local in- 
structors. Heretofore the na- 
tional office has supplied the 
group instructor with all writ- 
ten tests and in addition graded 
the final examinations. 

Under the new arrangement 
the instructors will prepare 
their own tests, except the 
final examinations. The na- 
tional office will furnish the 
finals but the instructors will 
grade them, subject to review 
by the national office. The na- 
tional organization undertakes 
to assure adequate teaching 
quality by reserving the right 
to approve or disapprove ap- 
pointments of instructors. 

Under this arrangement the 
relationship of the members of 
study groups to the Institute is 
the same as that of chapter 
members. It is believed that 
the increased autonomy pro- 
vided for will make the study 
group plan more attractive to a 
greater number of banks. There 
are many banks, more or less 
isolated because of wartime 

(Continued on page 68) 


64 New Members Join 
A.B.A. in 2 Mon 


JE: 


| Over 96% of All U.S, 


Banks in Associatic 


Twenty-four banks wer 
added to the roles of the Amer. 
can Bankers Association x 
new members during May, as 
result of activities of the Ass 
ciation’s Organization Co 
mittee. 

Among the new members > 
a Service Facility ‘‘B” org, 4 
ized by the First National Ba ¢ 
of Anchorage, to meet ¢ 
needs of the armed forces. ~ 

The 64 new member bar 
enrolled during April and 
and 16 members regained, bri 
the total membership of 
Association to well over 96 p 
cent of all of the banks in 
United States. Several stai 
are within one or two bank 
100 per cent membership 
ords, including Arizona, 
fornia, Maryland, Montas 
North Dakota, Oregon, ai 
Rhode Island. 


Recent Members 


Members added in May are! 

Central State Bank, Cale Se 
Ala.; Marquette National 
Chicago; Ladoga (Ind.) Stata 
Bank; Citizens State Ban 
Marshall, Ind.; Farmers State 
Bank, Middletown, Ind.;G 
anty State Bank, Du 
Kans. 

Olpe (Kans.) State Bad 
The State Bank, Dayton, Ky. 
Middletown (Md.) Saving 
Bank; Pontiac (Mich.) St 
Bank; Minnesota State Bank, 
St. Paul; Metuchen (N. J) 
National Bank; National Mo- 
hawk River Bank, Fonda, 
N. Y. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank 
and First National Bank, Cald- 
well, O.; Lower Salem (0) 
Commercial Bank; First Na fing + 
tional Bank, Ottawa, O.; The 


Racine (O.) Home Bank Cont 
pany; The Citizens State Bank, Plann 
Somerset, O.; Glencoe (Okla) 
State Bank; Martha (Okla) 
State Bank; Bank of Commerce, od 


Freewater, Ore.; Providenc 
(R. I.) Institution for Savings; 
and First National Bank d 
Anchorage, Service Facility 
“B,” APO #729, % Post 
master, Seattle, Wash. 
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The Checkerdale idea can be such an important factor in 
the prosperity of local agriculture . . . and, in turn, of an 
entire community . . . that you will want to include it in 
your postwar planning. Contact your Purina field man for 
details and complete information. 


a e r r an er Better yet, though, come to St. Louis to get for your own 
nth M B k self a full impression of Checkerdale and its possibilities for 
ca 2 your community. You’re cordially invited the next time 

1s your Purina field man brings a group of men to St. Louis. 
% 2 5 You’ll spend one day at our plant and office, and one at the 
ation vee please VI1SIit us ‘f nationally famed, 544-acre research farm, symbolized in the 
illustration. We'll be delighted to have you. Just get in 

touch with the Purina field man. If you don’t know his 


name, write BANKERS’ SERVICE DIVISION, PURINA 
MILLS, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


TURKEY UNIT — Over 
5,500 raised each yeor. 
Breeder record of 
191 eggs per hen in | yeor 


POULTRY UNIT—World’s 
lorgest poultry research 
center ers, 
10,000 broilers, 7,000 
pullets eoch yeor. 


BROOD SOW UNIT — 
Set record of 17!/; hogs 


PURINA RESEARCH 
FARM—Groy Summit, 
Missouri 


DAIRY UNIT— Average 
yeorly production 


per 
in the herd raised from 
6,000 Ibs. to 12,116 Ibs. in 
M4 yeor. 


STEER UNIT— About 225 
Eoch lot of 25 to 50 fed 


different rations. 
» 


IT’S THE NEXT THING TO HAVING THIS FAMOUS 
RESEARCH FARM RIGHT IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


A Checkerdale store in your commu- played a substantial part in the amaz- 
nity is the next thing to having the ing increase in our national produc- 
great Purina Research Farm actually tion of livestock, poultry and dairy 
next door. This is because the Check- products. Farmers and communities 


erdale store is a one-stop channel for having the most direct channel from 
Bank all of the feeding and management the Purina Farm naturally benefit 
“ald- Checkerdale Program discoveries that come from the Purina | first and most. So a Checkerdale farm 
(0) pncludes . . . Livestock and Farm, the first and largest research supply center in your community isa 
Ne cultry Feeding * Market- unit of its kind. matter of both business and civic 
: ng * Farm Management Purina research developments have interest to you. 


The Prevention and 

Control * Crop 

kla.) Livestock and j FR 

kla.) Poultry Breeding © Build- 
ings and Equipment ¢ Soil 


‘ement, 


Dedicated to the Building of the Agricultural Community 
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National Bank Credits Up 13 Per Cent in ’44, 
Investments 26 Per Cent, A.B.A. Report Shows 


National banks of the United 
States served the credit needs 
of more people at less cost dur- 
ing 1944 and ended the year 
with a stronger capital struc- 
ture and a moderate increase in 
earned profits, according to 
figures in an annual report on 
earnings and expenses mailed 
to all members of the National 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

This report, prepared by the 
division, of which R. Otis 
McClintock, president, First 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 
president, gives average figures 
of income and expense for the 
country as a whole and for 
states, and is useful to bankers 
in judging the efficiency of their 
own bank operations as com- 


‘ pared with the averages. 


Loans, Investments Up 


The report says 76 per cent 
of the higher 1944 total of na- 
tional bank assets at the close 
of the year was employed in 
loans and investments, com- 
pared with 74 per cent of the 
lower total reported at the end 
of 1943. Total assets of na- 
tional banks in 1944 were 
$76,949,859,000 reported by 
the Comptroller as of Dec. 30. 
The previous year the amount 
was $64,531,917,000. Loans 
and discounts advanced 13 per 
cent in volume and invest- 
ments increased 26 per cent. 

The gross rate of earnings 
from loans and discounts con- 
tinued the declining trend 
which started in 1939 and 
showed a reduction of .3 per 
cent to an average of 3.3 per 
cent. In 1944 the rate declined 
.4 per cent from 4 to 3.6 per 
cent. investments, how- 
ever, the decline which had 
been unbroken for seven years 
was reversed,” the report says. 
The average rate earned was 
1.5 per cent, compared with 
1.4 in 1943 and 2.7 in 1938. 

Total expenses of bank oper- 
ation were 10 per cent higher in 
1944, but ‘‘the only encourag- 
ing feature of this item is that 
the advance was less than in 
the previous years.’’ The heav- 
iest single increase was in taxes 
— 32.7 per cent. Salaries and 
wages advanced 6.6 per cent. 
The aggregate amount paid in 
salaries and wages to bank em- 
ployees was 7.2 per cent higher 
and the number of employees 
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was up .7 per cent over 1943. 
Bank officers received salary 
increases amounting to 2.5 per 
cent and there was also a slight 
increase in their total number. 

The most substantial im- 
provement in bank earnings 
was in recoveries on loans and 
investments and in the profits 
on securities sold. 


Scott Names Institute 
National Committees 


Appointments to the five na- 
tional committees of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking have 
been made by the new presi- 
dent, David T. Scott. 

The chairmen of the com- 
mittees are: 

National Debate and Public 
Speaking Committee: Lewis G. 
Cordner, Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; 

National Forum and Sem- 
inar Committee: Bruce W. Mc- 
Pheeters, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles; 

National Membership and 
Publicity Committee: A. Leon 
Huddleston, Union Planters 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis; 

National Public Relations 
Committee: G. O. Thorpe, The 
First and Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Bank of Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin ; 

National Women’s Commit- 
tee: Julia L. Irwin, The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, Texas; 

In addition to the five na- 
tional committees there are 
six committees in the Execu- 
tive Council. The chairmen of 
these committees are: 

Budget Committee: William 
C. Way, Central National Bank 
of Cleveland; 

Chapter Administration Com- 
mittee: Floyd L. Geyer, Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles; 

Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee: Albert O. Werner, In- 
dustrial National Bank, De- 
troit; 

Nominating Committee: S. 
J. Kryzsko, The Winona Na- 
tional and Savings Bank, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota; 

Program Committee: George 
J. Greenwood Jr., The Bank of 
California National Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon; 

Transportation Committee: 
T. S. Wiggins, National Bank 
of Commerce, Memphis. 


In addition to the reductions 
aggregating $1,500,000 in pre- 
miums on bankers blanket 
bonds which became effective 
on May 1, the surety companies 
have granted banks a further 
savings estimated at $1,600,000 
annually on bonds where pre- 
miums are paid three years in 
advance. 

This plan reduces insurance 
costs to banks by 1624 per cent 
and besides blanket_bonds it 
applies to all fidelity and for- 
gery bonds issued to financial 
institutions, according to the 
American Bankers Association 
“Protective Bulletin.” 

These latest concessions in 
premiums, combined with the 
reductions effective May 1 and 
announced May 9, equal in 
aggregate amount the reduc- 
tions proposed by the A.B.A. 
Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee last March. 


A.1.B. Study Groups 
(Continued from page 66) 
travel conditions, which could 
set up A.I.B. study groups 
within their own staffs and 
these changes are expected to 

encourage them to do so. 

Reorganization of the pro- 
gram under which the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking offers 
a graduate certificate to its stu- 
dents was adopted by the 
Executive Council. 

Heretofore the Institute has 
offered a graduate certificate 
for the completion of 168 hours 
of study beyond the require- 
ments for the standard cer- 
tificate. Under the new pro- 
gram the A.I.B. will offer three 
graduate certificates, each re- 


New Small Business Credit Groups Formed 


Seven new bank credit groups have been organized 
under the Post-War Small Business Credit Commission’s 
program for making bank credit available to small 
business during the reconversion of industry and in the 
post-war period, according to Commission Chairman 
Robert M. Hanes, who is president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Thirty-seven of these new credit groups have been set 
up, nine of which are statewide, and others are being 
organized. Funds earmarked for loans to small business 
by these 37 groups aggregate about $600 million. 

The new groups just announced and the. volume of 
credit available to meet the needs of small business in 
each of these communities: San Francisco, $30 million; 
Atlanta, $20 million; State of Virginia, $444 million; 
Clark-Taylor-Wood counties, Wisconsin, $2 million; 
State of New Hampshire and State of Rhode Island, 


amounts not yet fixed. 


Check Routing Symbol 
Plans Gets Endc 


The new system of ¢ 
routing symbols which wag 
troduced early in May amg 
the banks of the Federal } 
serve and branch cities 
received enthusiastic endg 
ment from the banks in th 
36 cities, according to rep 
received by the Bank M 
agement Commission of 
American Bankers Associati 

The system is now beingj 
troduced to the 15,000 
of the nation through a bo 
entitled “Check Routing 
bol.” It will cut the time 
quired for the collectia 
checks, reduce the work 
sorting, and eliminate mis 
to a large extent. 


HO 


quiring 168 hours. There 
be three required courses 
one elective course of 42 hot 
each leading to a graduate 
tificate in commercial banki 
investment banking, or tru 


Scott and Greenwe 
(Continued from page 66) 


National Bank of Washing 
won the first prize in the 
tional public speaking con 
for the A. P. Giannini ed 
tional endowment prizes, ¥ 
was held in Cleveland on Jt 
4, during the meeting of ¢ 
Executive Council. 

Second place in the conte 
was won by George A. Roger 
First National Bank of Bo 
third place by Aard 
United States National B 
Portland; and fourth plac 
Wilfred G. Bruce, Highl 
Park State Bank, Dalla 
Prizes of $500, $300, $200 a 
$100 were awarded. 
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HOW DIRECT AUTOMOBILE FINANCING WORKS 


SUGGESTED, DICK. WE'VE 
GOT THE NEW CAR ALL 
PICKED OUT 


F] LET ME ARRANGE 
TO FINANCE IT FOR 
YOU THROUGH A 
LOCAL BANK. YOULL 
FIND IT PAYS. 


NOW TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
» | OF THESE 18 BANKS AND 
LL PHONE IN THIS 
INFORMATION. 


| THAT WAS 
EASY, NOW 
WHAT? 


RIGHT! PUBLIC 
LIABILITY AND 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
INCLUDED. NOW, ALL 
YOU DO IS HAND THIS 
DRAFT TO YOUR 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER [ 


ALONG WITH YOUR 
DOWN-PAYMENT 
AND YOU'RE ALL 


HAT, in a nutshell, is how the direct method of financing 
an automobile is done under a plan now in operation 
in St. Louis, Missouri. It shows the teamwork between 
insurance agent and bank. It shows how agents who 
approach their present policyholders before they buy a 


new car can not only bring loan customers to banks, but 


LY tue says 


ALL WE DO IS FILL OUT 
THIS SIMPLE LOAN 


“| SOUNDS 600D To 
ME. HOW DOWE | 
60 asouT IT? 


AND THEYLL LEND ME 
ENOUGH TO PAY FOR THE 
CAR AND COMPLETE 
INSURANCE PROTECTION, T00? | 
SAY, THIS IS SWELL. 


YOUR CREDIT IS | 
mister. 


: THIS 1S SURE A DANDY | 
WAY To BUY ACAR. | 
JUST DROPPING IN 
) HERE ONCE A MONTH 
| AND PAYING OFF MY 
LOAN IN EASY 


can also write new insurance and render a real service to 
their clients. . .. We'd like to send you our new free folder 
describing the St. Louis Plan in detail, and also our other 
free booklets, “The Banker and the Insurance Man in the 
Auto Trade” and: “Character Loans.” The American 
Insurance Group, 15 Washington St., Newark 1, N. J. 


The American Insurance Company + Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company » The Columbia Fire Insurance Company « Dixie Fire Insurance Company + The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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Needs Bold Planning Today 


Cities are merely groups of neighborhoods. And 
those neighborhoods are the nerve centers of pro- 
duction, culture and progress of the Nation. 

The homes, office buildings, factories, schools, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, streets, recreational 
centers, water, power and light systems are but the 
servants of those communities for a more satisfying 
and enjoyable existence. 

.These facilities for the kind of living which the 
American people want are badly run down after nearly 
four years of war. If not in actual disrepair they are 
certainly inadequate for a prosperous postwar era. 

Cities need expanded traffic and terminal facilities 
for rail, air, water and highway transport... 

One acre of park and recreational area per 
one hundred persons . . . Modern parking 
facilities for a large increase in private 


cars...Many private and public buildings 


= 


erected or rebuilt at once... Immediate attention 
to the pent-up demand for residential housing and 
countless other improvements. 

If your city is to lead in business and social 
progress, then bold, imaginative planning is needed 
today. In transforming the dreams into reality, 
maximum value in the improvements is secured by 
sound planning by competent architects and engi- 
neers, and efficient and economical construction by 
qualified general contractors. 

A. G. C. General Contractors have the skill, 
integrity and responsibility to execute the 
projects and deliver a completed structure or 

facility at a specified time and prede- 
termined cost. The A. G. C.-Emblem iden- 
tifies the firms which have the ability and 
equipment to rebuild your community 


speedily and satisfactorily. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Ini 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters— Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WOR 
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Organizations Afield 


Wisconsin School of Banking 


A new School of Banking, jointly organized and con- 
ducted by the Wisconstn BANKERS ASSOCIATION and 
the University of Wisconsin, will be conducted on the 
campus of the University, beginning with a two weeks’ 
session this year, August 20 to September 1. Three 
summer sessions will be required for graduation; exten- 
sion courses will be required each year following the 
first two resident sessions. A certificate of recognition 
will be awarded to each student who satisfactorily com- 
pletes the course Herbert V. Prochnow, assistant vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Chicago, has 
been named director of the school. 


Bay State Mutuals Authorized to 
Create Special Fund 

The mutual savings banks of Massachusetts have 
been authorized under recent legislation to establish a 
corporation through which investments may be made 
in various types of securities. It will be known as the 
Savings Banks Investment Fund. 

In addition to authority to make the usual loans 
secured by mortgages on real estate when insured by 
FHA, and to invest in public funds previously eligible, 
the act further broadens the scope of investments in 
corporation bonds within any of the 48 states, if quoted 
in recognized security markets. There is, however, a 
limitation upon the amount of yield and the percentage 
of the corporation assets to be invested in given issues. 

The corporation will have no capital stock. Ownership 
will be represented by shares of beneficial interest with- 
out par value which may be issued from time to time 
by its directors, and sold with certain exceptions to 
savings banks. 


Industrial Development 


The Bank Management and Research Committee of 
the VirGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION recently mailed to 
member banks four charts which provide a quick picture 
of some of the problems related to the industrial develop- 
ment of the state. These charts were prepared by the 
Bureau of Population and Economic Research of the 
University of Virginia, whose purpose in preparing 
estimates by counties and cities is to obtain a picture of 
relative per capita income. Member banks were urged to 
study the causes that produce greater income in one 
county over another and to direct attention to those 
counties which show a far less beneficial status. 


Rural Life Council 


The Mississrpp1 BANKERS ASSOCIATION is lending 
financial aid through its membership to the ‘Mississippi 
Rural Life Council,” an organization headed by Gov- 
ernor Bailey, which has launched a program designed to 
revive rural community spirit and improve general living 
conditions for small townspeople and tenant farmers 
throughout the state. One important phase of the pro- 
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gram will touch clergymen and laymen of both town 
and rural communities, appealing for their support in 
reviving interest in the rural church activities. 


Trust Stady 


The drastic reduction of trust fees and mounting costs 
of operations over the past few years, is revealed in a 
study of trust department fee schedules released re- 
cently by the MAssAacHUSETTS BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 
This report makes no recommendations as to an ideal 
fee schedule. Instead, it sets forth schedules adopted in 
a number of eastern cities that have proven satisfactory, 
and are now in use: 


Auditing Procedure 


The WIsconsIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION is creating a 
manual file on bank auditing procedure for member 
banks with a series of bulletins devoted to specific opera- 
tions. Bulletin 1 covered balance sheet accounts, operat- 
ing accounts, and official reports. Bulletin 2 deals with 
demand and time deposits, bills payable and rediscounts, 
other liabilities and capital accounts. The special com- 
mittee responsible for this material invites consultation 
on individual auditing problems. 


Mortgage Lean Seminars 


The MortcGace BANKERS ASSOCIATION held two edu- 
cational seminars last month: an urban mortgage con- 
ference at New York University, June 4 to 8, and a farm 
course at Purdue University, June 25 to 30. Both 
covered a wide field of subjects relating to the mortgage 
business—types of loans, security, analysis of lending, 
FHA loans in all aspects, appraisal and other current 
and vital topics. The faculties were drawn from leading 
universities. 

Doctor Bills 


Acontract recently negotiated by the OREGON BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION with the Oregon Physicians’ Service makes 


The incoming president of the New York State Bankers 

Association, Bernard E. Finucane, greets New York financial 

writers at the association’s annual “meet the president” 
reception for the press 


| 
CHARLES AGUIS 
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Credit Loss History May Repeat 

; ment methods are optional: in ful] 


u the employee or the bank or of a 
BUT i H basis. Cost is set at $2.50 per m 


per person. 


In Other States 4 


The Committee on Safe Deposit 
| tivity of the Vircmnta BANKERs 
CIATION has released a set of “ Ruleg 
| Management of Safe Deposit Vaul 
based upon a thorough study of 
subject. Some 23 suggestions are m 
for insuring efficient and successful m 
agement. . . . COLORADO BANKERS 
SOCIATION received statewide publi 
on its public pledge supporting 
A.B.A.’s Post-War Small Busi 
Credit Commission by routing a 
release to local editors through memih 
banks. This plan will be carried on 
sistently as newsworthy items devel 
. . . A report on post-war 
prospects in Ohio, covering the > 
month period after V-E day, issued 

the state’s post-war program comm / 

sion, has been reprinted for memb » 
distribution by the Onto BANKERS “Th 
SOCIATION. . . . Asurvey and study difhope. 1 
lending practices of Indiana Banks igge°™ ° 
agricultural communities was recenthllinto the 


AFTER WORLD WAR ONE credit losses BUSINESS FAILURES undertaken by the Agriculture Commit cot 
climbed quickly. In just three years...as the tee of the INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIMBD bor 


TION. . . . The ASSOCIATION OF RE 
SERVE City BANKERS has published 
list of studies under its financial researd 
program now available in booklet fom 
Two new major studies are now unde 
consideration, one covering agricult 
financing, and the other urban 
estate credit. 


accompanying chart shows . . . the number of 
commercial and industrial failures jumped to 
367% of the 1919 total; current liabilities in- 
volved soared to 5514. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. 


That’s why thousands of banks recommend 
Credit Insurance to their customers .°. . and 
many banks insist on this added protection in the granting of loans. 


American Credit Insurance places a definite cash value on accounts The human body is remarkably sens: 
receivable for goods shipped . . . guarantees that they will be paid .. - tive. Pat a man on the back and his heal 
and this protection now can be extended without charge to swells. 

include the bank as a named assured. Write now for more in- 

formation to: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Civilization is a slow process of ado 

Dept. 45, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. ing the ideas of minorities. 


FAD > There was a time when the world 


PRESIDENT flat only at the poles. 


52 "Year. 
. We think the juvenile problem is not 
AMERICAN American much one of ruling youngsters with 


CREDIT INDEMNITY e firm hand as using a firm hand with 


oF New YORK 
e 2 


Guarantees Payment We want little out of World War Il, 
of Accounts Receivable and we may get less. 


Remember way back when a home usti 
to be a place you could eat at as well a 
sleep. 
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‘‘How Bataan’s Angels of Mercy 


finally 


hope. Then, at long last, the Americans burst into Manila. And we were free! 
Soon, 80 of us, including 71 nurses, were driven outside Manila. There, to our 
amazement, a huge Commando was waiting on a boulevard. Somehow all 80 piled 
into that 40-passenger transport, each with 25 pounds of baggage. Then down the 
boulevard, and around a dog-leg turn, we roared. How that transport, with its 
double load, ever got off the ground, I’ll never know. But suddenly we were 
air-borne. We had sprouted wings . . . wings of freedom. We were going home!” 


THATS WHY I'M FOR 
THE AIRLI NES THAT Higher Capacity. The Commando, 


world’s largest, fastest, twin-engine trans- 


port, carries a greater pay load of 36 

passengers ... economically. Twin engines 

mean a smaller initial investment, savings 

in fuel consumed, lower fixed costs and 

maintenance costs. Result...a high ca- 

, pacity transport with low ton-mile operating 

F cost, for the airlines that Fly Commando/ 


Today's Great Lifeliner 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


Keep Your Transports Up and main- When Time Means Money, you'll want to C U R T I S S 
tenance costs down with Commandos. All Fly Commando, too. It offers greater speed than 
more for . .. plus double comfort. For instance, 
alr © placement. For instance, an you'll find two separate lavatory lounges at the : 
pa cata unit can be changed in 20 to rear of the cabin, and a deluxe sky Hitchen up W R I G H T 
- minutes. Ground time is reduced --- front. Only the Commando combines such com- 
oney-making time in the air is increased. plete travel comfort with twin-engine economy. PIAST IN-FLIGHT 
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green hand at 9:00 


useful employee at 11:3 


UNUSUAL? Not at all. Many inexperienced operators 
have learned to use the National Ledger Posting 
Machine in less than an hour. 


An entirely new principle makes this possible. Key- 
board operation, insertion of forms and method of print- 
ing are entirely different. Training is simplified and 
fatigue greatly reduced. There is positive protection 
against error. The machine makes accuracy com- 
pulsory. 


No matter what type of ledger posting operation you 
use ... dual plan, unit carbon or unit photographic... 
this machine will handle all three. 

All records are always neatly posted due to positive 
alignment of figures both vertically and horizontally. 


The result is a statement going to the depositor’ which 
is a definite credit to the bank from the standpoint of 
appearance. There are savings too, in operation, not 
only because of the simplicity of the machine, but, for 
example, through the elimination of carbonized journal 
rolls. 


THERE’S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK AND EVERY BANKING JC 


Large bank... middle size bank...small bank... there’s 
National system to meet every need. Why not take up yo 
problems with the National representative? He will be glad 
make any suggestions to help you speed up service to a 
tomers and gain maximum efficiency. There is no obligatic 
National Accounting - Bookkeeping machines are available 
through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS ® ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO 
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Seventh War Loan Drive 


The entire record of banks in the 
Seventh War Loan shows tremendous 
progress in the art of merchandising. 
Some of the best “‘selling” done in the 
bond drive has been in the banking 
field. 

Obviously, after the war there is 
going to be a legacy of merchandising 
experience which will stand the banks 
in good stead when they face the prob- 
lems of the future. Staffs are more 
sales-minded than ever, thanks to the 
stimulus they have had from selling 
War Bonds. On this page are a few 
pictorial examples of promotional 
ideas developed by the banks in 

selling the “Mighty Seventh.” 


Captured Japanese weapons are displayed 
at the Crocker First National Bank of San 
Francisco, below. Main panel of exhibit de- 
picts historic flag-raising scene atop Mt. 
Suribachi. Oil painted cut-outs and back- 
ground equipped with flashing lights give 
realistic impression of battle 


Lieutenant J. Hall Schenck, USAAF, at 

right, below, a veteran of 25 bombing mis- 

sions, explains the famous Norden Bombsight 

displayed for the first time in Ohio in the 

lobby of the First-Central Trust Company 
of Akron 


Bond booth on the street at the side of the 

main office of the Bankers Trust Company, 

New York, at right, in a copy of a General 

Sherman medium tank is manned by two 

young ladies, who are regular members of 
the bank’s staff 


July 1945 


In support of the 
Seventh War Loan 
drive, the Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. 
Louis displayed in its 
lobby a group of ship 
models, loaned by the 
Navy. At right, two 
survivors of the Mt. 
Suribachi flag raising 
on Iwo Jima—PM 
2/c John H. Bradley, 
Pfc. Rene Gagnon, 
with President Tom 
K. Smith viewing a 
Coast Guard cutter 
model. Mr. Smith is 
chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Committee 
on War Bond Drives 


Bank women of Seattle hold rally, above, left, 
in drive to sell $8 million in bonds to pay for 
a “Destroyer from Seattle” and provide rec- 
reational and athletic equipment for U. S. 
Destroyer Gurke. Officers and crew at rally 
received check for $1,500 for welfare fund 


President Robert B. Newell, of the Hartford 
(Conn.) National Bank and Trust Co., pre- 
sents a complimentary bond to Mrs. Marion 
L. Starkweather, above, a Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft employee at East Hartford and 
purchaser of one-millionth bond from bank 


Lawrence F. Stern, president, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, and 
chairman, Chicago-Cook County Seventh 
War Loan Committee, with airline steward- 
ess, Janice Enright, below, right, reviewing 
battlefronts on the “President’s Globe,” 


displayed in the bank’s lobby 
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What is unusual about this man? 

It’s his ability to inject control into 
banking records . . . to give them 
“Fact-Power’”’. 

Unless they provide the means of 
control, your records are a mere his- 
tory. They fazl to indicate in them- 
selves what action should be taken, and 
when. This means that thousands of 
loan, collection and other decisions 
must wait upon analysis of recorded 
facts. 

In modern banking practice, sight 
analysis has been 
made possible by 
the development of 
Kardex Graph-A- 
Matic charting sig- 


of equipment from which the Sys- 


those best suited to individual needs. 


. ..1 among many methods and types 


tems Technician selects and combines 


HE frees bank operations 
from the bane of zd/e facts 


nal control, and is now saving valu- 
able man-hours every day where 
officials have called in the Systems 
Technician. While providing the all- 
important control, this man is also 
able to simplify and consolidate dup- 
licated and over-lapping records. He 
can design them to eliminate waste 
effort, house them for faster, easier 
reference, and protect them from fire 
at the point of use. 

Through knowledge interchanged 
with his hundreds of colleagues, he 
offers you the accumulated record- 
control experience of leading organi- 
zations everywhere. He is at our 
nearest Branch Office, and can go to 
work for you today. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RANI 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 


LABOR SAVED = 


d Tes 


VISIBLE “charting” assures prompt 
low-up of delinquent installment loans, 
ready for vastly increased consumer cred 
activity . .. with the efficient record 
essential to realization of maximum nete 
ings. Requirements dictate methods, } 
one of the best comes from the Mancheg 
Bank, St. Louis. This Kardex combi 
credit and ledger records, eliminating 
reference and signalling overdue payme 
with Graph-A-Matic control on visible m 
gins. User reports labor of two clerks save 
on follow-up alone. Records are housed; 
Safe-Kardex for point-of-use fire protectic 
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COL-VELOPES work double to by 


banking-by-mail at low cost. With this n 
style, self-mailing return envelope, the ¢ 
positor fills out the ‘Mail Deposit Slip” 
the “Mail Deposit Receipt,” the latter bei 
initialed aud returned by the bank in ty 
next Col-Velope. This system lowers st 
tionary costs, saves handling time, evens¢ 
level of work. Full-size deposit slips fac 
tate sorting, and checks are received 1 
folded, ready for speedy processing. Th 
best way to open up a new field of deposit 


KOMPAKT Fastener Mortgage Fo 
keep papers in order and save vault spa 
The East Brooklyn Savings Bank like 1 

others, recently modernized its mortgi 
file with this ingenious system. Folders hi 
records flat in unfolded position, all p: 
being secured at top by strong Kompi 
Fasteners. Flat filing often saves 50% 
more of space in crowded vault files. 
sion agreements and other documents 
the mortgage and cannot be mislaid. Gi 
indexing assures fast, easy availability. © 
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d Technique 
VERY advertising man relishes each 
new instance of a conservative 
institution’s use of an advertising 
yle or manner that is radical and 
ovel, says a recent issue of Printer’s 
k in comment on the new techniques 
dopted by many banks and trust com- 
anies in merchandising services—par- 
cularly to small business. 

One up-state New York mutual, the 
zoY SAVINGS BANK, has gone a step 
rther, picking the woman in the home 
the keeper of the family treasury and 
an important prospect for a saving 
ccount—and then appealing to that 
oman with art, layout and copy that 
mitate and adapt the department store 
echnique that has so successfully sold 
ousehold goods and women’s ready-to- 
year. To all appearances, it would pass 
ora fashion advertisement, but the sig- 
ature slug and the message quickly 
tablish the identity of the bank. 


omen Sell Bonds 


The Savings Bank Women of the 
New York) Metropolitan Area are en- 
olled as Blue Star Brigadiers with the 
reasury’s War Finance Committee. 
This group is one of two bank women 
rroups (Seattle is the other in the coun- 
’) working as a unit in the sale of War 
Bonds. 

During the first half of the Seventh 


During rush hours at the First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, a young lady directs lobby traffic over 
e public address system. This month she is 
Iso making appropriate announcements 
about the bank’s 50th anniversary 


METHODS na IDEAS 


JOHN J. McCANN 


War Loan campaign the bank women 
made over 10,000 sales to individuals 
aggregating $2,599,483. Nine hundred 
and eighteen savings bank women from 
48 banks and affiliated groups in New 
York City and Westchester County en- 
rolled to sell bonds. Each of the 48 
banks and other groups has a captain 
and all work under the direction of 
Hilda M. Hoffman, War Bond drive 


SS !! Es 


A comPLeTE financial service for 
correspondent banks, developed 
through more than eighty years of 
conservative banking is offered by 


The First National Bank of Chicago. 


Inquiries relative to any phase of 
this service are invited and will 
receive prompt attention. 


The First National Bank. 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


chairman and statistician of the Bowery 
Savings Bank. 

During the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
War Loan drives this group of bank 
women made a combined total of 39,750 
sales amounting to $9,964,650 to indi- 
viduals and non-banking corporations. 
They take no credit for sales made over 
the counter to regular bank customers, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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~ — _ The Road Is Hard and Long—KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


Hilt 


Sie 


on the road to Tokyo 


Guadalcanal and Rendova . . . Makin and Tarawa . . . Kwajalein 
... Saipan and Guam ... Iwo Jima. These names tell the story of 
hard-won victory on the beaches, of island bastions wrested from 
Japan by the rising tide of American power in the Pacific. 


Along this stepping-stone route to the Rising Sun are Quonset Huts 
... tens of thousands of them ... erected by Seabees to house the 
men, materials and activities of advanced base operations. Are bar- 
racks needed . . . or a command post, weather station, repair shop 
or bomb assembly shed? In come the Seabees ... and up go Quonset 
Huts! All told, a hundred-and-more uses have been found for these 
efficient, adaptable buildings that mark the road to Tokyo. They 
are the milestones of progress in the East. 


As the manufacturer of the famous Quonset Hut for the Navy, 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation has put to good use its many years 
of experience in serving the prewar building industry. Versatile 
Stran-Steel—magic material of the Quonset Hut—is a Great Lakes 
Steel development that promises new economy, permanence and 
value in all types of peacetime building. 


, NAIZ 


STRAN-STEEL FRAMING 


Versatile + Easy-to-Use - Permanent + Fire-Safe 


Proved in the all-purpose Quonset Hut . . . adaptable 
to peacetime buildings of many types . . . Stran-Steel 
“traming represents an important advance in building 
construction methods. It combines the permanence 
and fire-safety of steel with the flexibility of nailable 
materials—for you nail to Stran-Steel. Tomorrow's 
greatest values in homes, farm buildings and other 
types of structures will be framed with Stran-Steel. 


{STRAN STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION - 37™ FLOOR PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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ETHODS—Continued 


Wut rather do the majority of their sell- 
g in the house-to-house canvass. 

Dorothy H. Hyland, assistant treas- 
rer, Dry Dock Savings Institution is 
nairman of the Savings Bank Women 
f the (New York) Metropolitan Area. 


state Planning 

Tae LincotN NATIONAL BANK of 
incinnati has released an attractive 
ochure titled ‘“‘ Your New Responsi- 
sility to Your Family” — highlighting 


ervation and a general outline of the 
over carries a striking tip-on photo- 


modern typography, set in readable 
Mize, well-spaced, and clearly indexed. 


Advisory Center 


Bridgeport (Connecticut) banks and 
ending institutions are among the re- 
ent citywide groups to establish a com- 
unity advisory service center to screen 
eteran’s applications under the GI 
aw. This organization, under the chair- 
anship of Charles W. Bitzer, vice- 
president of the BrrpGEPoRT-City TRUST 
omPANY, has launched a six-point pro- 
pram: (1) A sound public relations pol- 
cy to counteract the present misunder- 
standings in regards to the rights and 
benefits of the GI loans; (2) an educa- 
ional program for the community in the 
procedure of handling these loans as re- 
huired by law; (3) an agreement on 
atters of general policy, so that all 
ases will be handled uniformly, and all 
huestions answered without contradic- 
ion; (4) a training program for loan 
bficers of each institution; (5) familiar- 
e all employees of each institution 
ith pertinent facts of GI loan pro- 


isions; and, (6) competent loan coun- 


sling service. 
The advisory center has been placed 
n the charge of Major G. Gresham 
riggs, who has a background of some 
PS years of financial experience, and is a 
yeteran of World Wars I and II. The 
major heads a representative working 
rganization with one officer from each 
stitution on a finance committee. 
Seven commercial banks and trust 
ompanies, five mutual savings banks 
d six savings and loan associations are 
inited in this program. 


| Booklet 


A new 16-page booklet on GI loans 
has just been published by the SEcur- 
TY-First NATIONAL BANK of Los An- 
eles. It presents in question-and-answer 


everal current problems of estate con- | 
bank’s estate planning service. The | 


praphic print, and the text is a model of | 


loan plan. Small line sketches, printed 
in red and blue, are sprinkled through 
the folder, creating a lively, interesting 
appearance. The opening pages are 
devoted to general information on the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
followed by special sections devoted to 
home, business, and farm loans. An 
earlier booklet on GI loans, published 
by the bank, covered GI home loans. 


Deposit Analysis 


Anticipating a considerable shifting 


of bank deposits in the fifth district fol- 
lowing V-J Day and through the recon- 
version periods, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond has issued in booklet 
form a series of charts and forms de- 
signed to help banks analyze the owner- 
ship of its deposits by classes of holders, 
as a working basis for future invest- 
ments and lending policies. When such 
an analysis is made, it is possible for a 
bank to work out a conversion of funds 
which will enable it to meet any situa- 
tion that may arise. This task is indis- 


Most of the time Long Distance completes your calls 


while you remain at the telephone. Service generally 


is prompt and courteous and friendly. ... But there are 


still occasions when some lines get overcrowded and 


people are waiting. Then the operator: will ask your 


help by saying ~ ‘Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


orm a digest of all phases of the veteran | 
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WANT FACTS 


when they loan 
money to prospective store owners 


Butler Brothers has long helped people get started in retail 
store operation. Today there are over 2000 Home-Owned 
Butler Brothers Distributor Stores in the U S., known as Ben 
Franklin Variety Stores and Federated Dry Goods Stores. 
Butler Brothers has steadily increased the requirements 
every prospective store owner must meet. That is why both 
Ben Franklin and Federated store owners Have proved to be substantial 
customers of their banks worthy of occasional financial assistance. 


Lead 


So that banks may be guided somewhat in counseling those who wish 
to make a capital loan to open variety or dry goods stores, Butler Brothers 
has prepared a booklet, ‘‘Danger—Men Dreaming” especially for the 
information of loan departments. Write for your free copy to Dept. 
BKG, Butler Brothers, Randolph and Canal Streets, Chicago 80. 


BUTLER BROTHERS - CHICAGO 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
80 


pensable in view of the abnormality, 
certain types of deposits, particulay 
government and war industries. 


Hands Across the Sea 


The FARMERS BANK OF THE Strate 
DELAWARE, Dover, has run an interey 
ing series of newspaper advertisement 
featuring action photographs and lette 
received from former staff members no 
in the armed forces. Recently, Technic 
Sergeant Robert Roe of the Farm 
BANK visited a Barclays Bank brang 
in Dever, England; had his pict 
taken with the branch manager; wh 
addressed a message to the sergeant 
friends back home. That visit and tly 
patriotic message was a “natural 
tie-in for the opening of the Seven 
War Loan drive. The bank used thy 
picture and reprinted the letter in g 
advertisement headlined: Dover, Keyl 
County, England and Dover, Key 
County, Delaware, banks join in frien 
ship for a common cause—to defeat thy 
enemy and win the victory. 


Space Aplenty 


Perhaps the public relations of bank 
are more easily handled in small com 
munities, but that is where leadership‘ 
often found, observes a recent issue 
Public Relations News in citing the pn 
gram adopted by the PATCHOQUE (Lon 
Island) Citizens Bank & Trust Coy 
PANY: 

The bank occupies a large buildiy 
erected in the Roaring Twenties, a mud 
bigger home than the bank needs today 
A substantial part of it will be tume 
over for non-profit community activity 
A Catholic school will hold some of it 
larger classes in the bank . . . a Pro 
estant forum meeting will move in .. 
community drives will make the bat 
their headquarters . . . a_ telephon 
answering service will be installed a 
members of the community will mak 
their appointments there . . . a pn 
gram for educating parents on the pro) 
lems of juvenile delinquency is beit 
organized with meetings in the bank. 

A photo-copying machine has be 
installed to serve the community 4 
cost. All photographs of servicemt# 
and women are copied free and there 
3,000 of them out of a populations 
15,000 in the shopping area. 

These are a few of the plans ca 
templated by a public minded sma 
bank to make itself the center of! 
| community activity . . to preparell 
| the day of greater post-war activi 
which it anticipates by special savitf 
clubs to provide funds for home buildis 
rehabilitation and business expansio». 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


DALY 


PEOPLE 
a: 
when they plan to open stores... 
BANKS 
| 
| 
call 


Pla V1 OV USIN a Be sure that your post war plans 


include direct mail contacts with your 


customers—old, new and prospective. 

Q Q QO QO They’re making post war plans 
themselves, and they want to hear 

ee 99 about yours—maybe they’ve already 
M Al L heard about your competitors’. 
Tell them about your products and 

your sales plans! Keep your bid for 

Sales men future business in active circulation. 
While you may have little to sell, and 
your salesmen may be few, let the 

“MAIL” Salesman travel for you. 

There are 90,000 Postmen calling 

daily on the very people you 

want to reach. Use them, and 

have customers on the 

dotted line when you’ve 

something to sell again. 


tivity 
of j 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 

to make better envelopes for 
every business need—and 
Tension envelopes have carried 
the vital communications of 
thousands of important 
industries for over 60 years. 


to the User LV VE LO pe 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. ° NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., . 
“MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S$. 5th St. ° *DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. ° 


Manufacturers Selling Direct 


*$T. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
*KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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METAL REFLECTORS FOR CONTINUOUS 2-LAMP 40W FIXTURES 


CEILING 
clip | STARTER 
BALLASTS SWITCHES 
1 On 


Pe CEILING CLIPS PERMIT 
sto EASY INSTALLATION BY SECTIONS 
made by General Bi 
Company regarding : — SEPARATE SECTIONS - 

atent situati 
cotent FOR 4-40W FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


suggestions shown in this 4 
advertisement. - DIFFUSING PLASTIC 


SIDE ELEVATION 


— 


MAIN CEILING LIGHTING 


BANKING 
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July 1945 


w’s Office 


perspective with partic- 
‘to office space . . . by 


been utilized to provide the effect of 
it with a cheerful atmosphere for work. 


iting that promotes better handling of 


ork, with less eyestrain.” 


pnal details on Mr. McAllister’s ideas on 

for tomorrow’s office, write for a copy of 
booklet, “Wall-to-wall lighting”. Address 

Blectric Co., Dep’t. 166-B7, Nela Park, 
12, Ohio. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 


Flay 0245 p.m. EWT, CBS; “The through Friday 4:00 p.m. ENT, CBS. 
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. 
aS Be the efficiency and add to the comfort of office 
changes will be made in tomorrow’s offices. 
pithe most flexible tools for such modernizing work 
hing for office space, long lines of soft, cool 
ha 
fitted to ihteriors of varying size by using stand- 
i. ed, pre-fabricated sections of light as indicated in the 
“accompanying detail drawitig. The overall result: Wall-to-wall 
> 
\ 
fighting 
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St. Louts...and the Chemical Industry 


St. Louis is one of the nation’s fore- 
most centers for drugs, chemicals 
and allied products. It is the home 
of some of the leading companies 
engaged in the manufacture of in- 
dustrial and pharmaceutical chemi- 
cals, and of the largest independent 
wholesale drug house in the world. 


The strategic, central location of 
this city has been an important 
factor in the growth of this great 
industry, bringing it close to raw 


Citations awarded to staff members of the National City Bank of New York serving with 
the Armed Forces was the theme of this window display at a Manhattan branch of the bank 


material supplies and providing 
unexcelled transportation facilities 
for distribution to national and 
international markets. 


Mercantile-Commerce is proud of 
its long association with this in- 
dustry ... another example of the 
way in which this bank has been 
able to cooperate constructively 
towards the growth of business in 
the great industrial area of St. 
Louis and the Southwest. 


METHODS—Continued 
News 


Apropos that same type of leade, 
ship in public relations, there is thee 
of the First NaTIONAL Bank of S 
Point, Wisconsin, and its .interestj 
Home Front News for service pers 
This miniature paper, which gle 
tidbits of information from service ly 
ters brought in by parents, sports hig 
lights, and community doings, is prints 
as a flap of a self-sealing envelope. 
center page is a miniature bank lett, 


Onne 


head for personal messages. In formati 
resembles the commonplace self-sealing 
deposit envelopes. Present circulatic 


to all the fighting fronts totals 3,% 
copies. Needless to say, it is a migh 
welcome piece of mail and serviceme 
have been quick to say so. Town pe 


ple are all for it, too. 


Good Morning 


Some day you may be pleasantly su: 
prised with finding your picture paste 
to a blotter, bearing a cheery “Goo 
Morning—our congratulations to you! 
The picture, you will note, has bee 
clipped from a newspaper or magazin 
announcing your new promotion, 
some such achievement. You'll get 
lift, for this is a gesture recently adoptel 


by the Irvincton (New Jersey) Ne 


TIONAL BANK. 


School Savings 


The ReEpuBLIC NATIONAL BANK @ 
Dallas has interested more than 30,00) 


school children in a school savings s 
tem that employs student participatia 
in the process of banking. The Republi 


assumed the responsibility for 


savings in Dallas in 1929. The system 
which has attracted the interest 
banks throughout the nation, is 
strictly non-profit service to instill thril 
and a working knowledge of the rewart 
of saving in the city’s youth. It has bee 
_very successful. 
The Republic plan provides auxili 
banks in each school, managed a 
staffed by students under teacher 
pervision. Each school is furnished wit 
a small safe and standard bankit 
forms. Schools keep their own boo 
and only totals are recorded at t 


Republic. 


4 


During the war years there has bee 


great fluctuation in the total deposit 
since most savings eventually go int 


War Bonds. Previously; however, ¢ 


posits ran as high as $400,000. On Tue 
day, which is the regular bank day 4 
Dallas schools, an average of $10,000 


deposited weekly. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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ROUGHLY speaking, about 9 minutes 
of every wartime business hour go to 
aste’ because of inefficient business 

beetmmtorms. Whose fault is it? 
Sometimes the trees get in the way 

of the forest. 

Sometimes executives are so close to 
r si™ie problem that what is plain to an 
viti@eoutsider is hidden from them. Are the 
Horms too complicated? Do they trans- 
nit only essential facts? Is the se- 
t thiquence of entries logical? Does the 


Sometimes the trees get in the way 


typist enter recurring information 
which instead should be printed? 

These are questions the Moore Busi- 
ness Form specialist is trained to 
answer. He brings experience and 
a fresh outlook to your business form 
system. He marshals information; 
recommends changes; combines forms 
and doubles them up, so that one does 
the work of three or four. Then Moore 
designs the forms and prints in quan- 
tities of hundreds or millions. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
ay * SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 
Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 


Western Sales Book Co., Lid., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


uly 1945 


The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they are united under the 
Moore name — the largest company of 
its kind in the world. Service is nation- 
wide, and available to the corner store 
or the corporation with many branches. 

To speed your war output, to put all 
hands to work efficiently, perhaps to 
save thousands of dollars yearly, get 
in touch with the nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY W. ATER 
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Art display 
in the lobby 
of the Ameri- 
can National 
Bank of 
K alamazoo, 
Michigan 


Cates ancient shipping conditions, some 
of the biggest losses came from Jettison. 
When a severe storm made Jettison neces- 
sary, there was much arguing about whose 
goods should be thrown overboard. To do 
away with such arguments, traders worked 
out a system of assessing the value of the 
jettisoned goods pro-rata over the entire 


value of the ship and cargo, including the - 


jettisoned goods. Another incidence of 
Necessity being the Mother of Inventicn. 


The efficient Marine Insurance in use 
today—such as that written by NATIONAL 
UNION and BIRMINGHAM FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES — is a far cry from 
such humble beginnings. 


‘ational 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


SYLVANIA 


METHODS—Continued 


To stimulate interest, the Repy 
gives annual awards for the greaf 
consistency in savings, regardlesg 
amount involved. In addition, Fred 
Florence, president, gives an anny 
award of a year’s scholarship to So 
ern Methodist University for the bam 
article on thrift. All expenses connect | 
with the School Savings System are pam 
by the bank, which submits an anni 
accounting to the Board of Educati 


Art Exhibit 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
KALAMAZOO sponsored in its lobby 
home showing of the famous contemp 
rary art collection of the Upjohn C@ 
pany of Kalamazoo. The 14 paintimg 
were subsequently placed with the 
town Galleries in New York City, wh 
they will be on display and then log 
for 30-day periods, without cost, to 
museums throughout the country 
ing the next four years. 

These paintings are the basis for th 
series of Upjohn advertisements “Yo 
Doctor Speaks,” now appearing in 
tional magazines. In planning the cam 
paign, the pharmaceutical concern list 
the most important health problem 
facing the public. Its representative 
then searched art galleries and studi 
for paintings best suited to dramatiz 
each subject. Copy was written tof 
pictures already in existence, thus 
versing the usual process of commis 
sioning artists to illustrate subject mat 
ter after its preparation. 


Handbook 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF SIO 
City, Iowa, has published a Handboal 
for Financing Your Post-War Living} 
a 28-page booklet outlining the va ous 
types of credit available for the Git 
sumer, producer and distributor, itm 
aircraft financing to 4-H Club loans, | 

Presentation is made as evidence! 
the bank’s 100 per cent cooperatio# 
helping restore a solid peacetime b 
ness era to the territory. Each type! 
loan is appropriately illustrated 
explained in separate chapters. Copy 
while factual, is written in a merch 
dising vein, explaining the whys @ 
wherefores and practical applicatiomt 
each loan class. There is, to be sult 
an invitation to country banks for ser¥ 
icing large excess loans and the colle 
tion of drafts arising out of livestock aml 
grain shipments to the Sioux City aml 
other markets. A memoranda page 
also included for listing prospecti¥ 
post-war financing needs to be discuss 
on the next visit to the bank. 
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Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon Plants 
of Continental Motors 
for High Achievement 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them! 


uly 1945 


The victory over Germany emphasizes the 
need of Power to Win to finish the job quickly 
and completely, concentrating on Japan until 
our war efforts bring total victory and un- 
conditional surrender. Continental, producer 
of Power, continues to concentrate on 


TO WIN 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Car Insurance and Bank Loans 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


being “recognized as the conservative, 
cold and somewhat unrealistic part of 
the community structure,” the bank 
becomes known and liked by the “man 
in the street” and then profitable con- 
sumer credit business flows toward 
those doing the best job in that direc- 
tion. 

Some bankers have asked why insur- 
ance agents and the companies they 
represent should be vitally interested in 
promoting the direct financing of post- 
war automobiles. The answer is really 


for families 


] “When you move back to 
‘@ @ your home town, Mr. Nich- 
ols, you may find lots of changes. 
Why don’t you and your wife 
carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques. until you establish your 
banking connection?” 


3 A week later. “Mr. Nichols 
@ of Lake Drive gave you a 
check? But we don’t know him. 
Oh ...an American Express Trav- 
elers Cheque! Of course, we’ll ac- 
cept ‘it. That’s as good as cash.” 


It’s this kind of service that makes an ever-widening circle 
of friends for your bank. For further information about 
American Express Travelers Cheques or for advertising mate- 
rial, write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American Express 
Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


American Eyed 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


“jntelligent self-interest” because with 
indirect financing the insurance is in- 
cluded in the “finance package” ar- 
ranged by the automobile dealer. In 
most cases, the insurance agent, who 
has all of the other insurance for his 
customer, is denied the opportunity of 
servicing the coverage on the financed 
automobile because of its automatic 
inclusion in the “finance package.” 
Many insurance companies are equally 
anxious to regain insurance on those 
better credit risks represented by agents’ 


on the move... 


“$600 worth? I believe, for 

@ your purpose, you should 

take six $50 cheques as a reserve 

and ten $20’s and ten $10’s for 

your current expenses. Then your 

funds will be ready to spend, and 
safe, too.” 


4 “There are some mighty 
@ fine new people in this 
town. Everywhere we went today, 
they were pleasant. And those 
Travelers Cheques certainly 
smoothed the way!” 


New Manual Coming 


The American Bankers Associa. 
tion, through its Consumer Credit 
Department, will soon have avail. 
able a bank manual of operations on 
the direct method of financing auto- 
mobiles. This manual gives effect to 
the bank and agent auto plan. 

A nationally known insurane 
company 1s preparing a compre 
hensive motion picture which will 
illustrate the direct plan in action, 
National and state associations of 
insurance agents will also distribulg 


comprehensive material to theig 
agent members. 


good customers who formerly fing 
automobiles on the indirect plan. Som 
finance companies have bought oF 
ganized. insurance companies wh 
issue all of the insurance on finam 
automobiles. 

In 1941 the volume written by six 
specialty insurance companies amoutit 
to more than $60 million in premi 
and a goodly portion of this amount 
be regained by local insurance aget 
who cooperate with local banks inf 
moting the use of direct automé 
financing in the post-war period. 

Automobile dealers have been @ 
pointed as insurance agents in man 
states. They receive commissions on tit 
insurance covering financed autom 
biles which income rightfully belongs 
local insurance agents who operate thei 
agencies in the community. 

There may be some resistance from 
local automobile dealers who have b 
come accustomed to selling automobile 
on the “package plan” of indired 
financing. 


Tae automobile dealers’ factory co 
nections are likewise concerned with th 
same problems in an attempt to stabi 
lize their production plans to a kno 
demand. Therefore we believe that 
same factors of backlog demand 
give banks and insurance agents t 
present opportunity to take their righ! 
ful place in the direct automobile finant 
ing field will give automobile mam 
facturers and their dealers the sal 
opportunity to revise their sales ted 
niques for the difficult years that mi 
lie ahead. 

With the gathering momentum of tif 
joint effort among progressive banket 
and sales-minded insurance agents 


the consumer credit field, we see U DC 


greatest opportunity for constructi 
changing the buying habits of a sizal 
segment of the public. 
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Large Panels of Douglas Fir 
Plywood offer Many Possibilities 
for Attractive Wall Designs 


Follow these Simple Su ions in Planning Wall Designs with La 
urable Plywood Panels! 


No. 5 of a Series 


Large, light, durable, kick-proof 
panels of Douglas fir plywood offer 
scores of possibilities for attractive 
and unusual wall designs. The bed- 
room illustrated above shows one 
architect’s application of the sug- 
gested treatment detailed at the right. 
A two-panel treatment is used, with 
panels placed in horizontal arrange- 
ment. 


IN PLANNING, WORK FROM THE 
OPENINGS: 


In planning a plywood wall treat- 
ment, start at the openings with 
vertical joints and divide the plain 
wall spaces in an orderly pattern for 
the most pleasing effect. Vertical 
joints should be used at each side of 
the top of doors and at top and bot- 
tom of windows, as in Figures A, C 
and G. If the width of the wall is 10 
feet or less, however, panels may be 
run horizontally with openings cut 
out, as in Figures B and E. 


DOUGLAS 


FIR 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIAL 
PATTERNS: 


Where special patterns or patterns 
made up of small panels are desired, 
the recommended method is to sheath 
with 5/16” or 3/8” Plyscord placed 
horizontally, then apply the finish 
panels (Plypanel or Plywall) as de- 
signed. For additional technical data, 
see Sweet’s File for Architects or 
write the Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
ciation. 


There are three grades of Douglas 
fir plywood panels made especially 
for various phases of wall construc- 
tion. PLYWALL is made especially 
for standard wallboard use; PLY- 
PANEL is a premium panel used for 
quality interior work where both sides 
are to be exposed as in built-ins; 
PLYSCORD is a utility panel made 
for subflooring or sheathing walls and 
roofs, or for interior walls which are 
to be covered with sanded plywood, 
acoustical materials, tile or linoleum. 


There are three grades of Douglas fir plywood 
panels made especially for various phases of 
wall construction. PLYWALL is made especi- 
ally for standard wallboard use; PLYPANEL is 
a premium panel used for quality interior 
work; PLYSCORD is a utility panel made for 
wall and roof sheathing. 


Simple Suggestions For An 
Attractive Wall Design 
With Plywood 


CAN PLYWOOD BE SPECIFIED NOW 
FOR POSTWAR USES? 

The increased capacity of the industry will 
make MORE Douglas fir plywood available 
for civilian consumption THAN EVER BEFORE, 
as soon as the needs of the armed services 
lessen or war restrictions are lifted. There 
will be no reconversion delays; the same 
types and grades of Douglas fir plywood that 
are now being made can flow immediately 
into peace-time building and construction. 


PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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Heard Along Main Street 


The President's Bank 
HE Hamilton National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., of which 
WILMER J. WALLER is president, 


had the privilege of serving President — 


Harry S. Truman during his Senator- 
ship and this relationship of bank and 
customer has continued since Mr. Tru- 
man’s elevation to the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Although surrounded by innumerable 
secretaries and administrative assist- 
ants of one kind and another, President 
Truman still seems to prefer to make an 
occasional visit to the bank to transact 
necessary business. Recently when call- 
ing at the Hamilton National Bank, 
President Truman stopped at President 
WALLER’s desk for an informal chat. 

Mr. WALLER is treasurer of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Bankers in Service Attend D of C 
Meeting 


Since its members are all local men 
and its meetings involved no railroad 
and hotel problem, the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association is the 
only bankers association able to hold 
its convention this year. 

A feature of the District annual 
meeting was a shop talk session at- 
tended by a group of bank officers who 
are now in the armed forces and sta- 
tioned in Washington. Sipney F. 
FERRO, president of the District associa- 
tion and vice-president and trust offi- 
cer of The Riggs National Bank, felt 
that these former bank men would en- 
joy a contact with their banking col- 
leagues in Washington and those who 
were able to attend confirmed his sur- 


For his alertness in obtaining the license 
number of a car driven away from a branch 
office of the California Bank, Los Angeles, 
following a hold-up, Kenneth Land, left, a 
cub scout, is shown receiving a $500 War 
Bond from Alex H. Smith, the bank’s cash- 
ier. Scout Land was in bed with measles 
when award was made 


Former bank men now serving in the armed forces and stationed in Washington atte 


District of Columbia Bankers Association convention. Front row, l. to r., Lt. W. E. Peterson, 
USNR, of Irving Trust Company, New York; Lt. Carroll Gunnin, USNR, of Boatmen' 
National Bank, St. Louis; Lt. Col. W. G. Barker, Army Air Corps, of Morris Plan Ban 

Washington; Lt. L. L. Cox, USNR, of Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland; Lt. Col. $. 
Reed, Army Air Corps, of Security Savings and Commercial Bank, Washington; back n 

Lt. C. E. Treman, Jr., USNR, of Tompkins County Trust Company, Ithaca, N. Y,; Li 
P. R. Dotterer, USNR, of Bank of New York, New York; Lt. Com. B. J. Darneille, USNR 
of Suburban National Bank, Silver Springs, Md.; W. S. Renchard, Navy Price Adjustmen 
Board in New York, of Chemical Bank and Trust Company, New York; Lt. S. M. Flemin 
USNR, of Third National Bank, Nashville; Lt. Com. Allen Morgan, USNR, of First N 
tional Bank, Memphis; Lt. Col. B. D. Bowers, of The Indiana National Bank, Indianapoi 


mise by staying late and evincing enjoy- 
ment of the meeting. (See picture above.) 


Banker on Okinawa 


A Hartford Courant dispatch from 
Okinawa reports that Captain HEcTor 
C. PRuD’HOMME, JR., vice-president of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, is a member of a Marine civil 
affairs unit on that island. 

In an interview with the correspond- 
ent, S/Sgt. G. E. McMillan of the 
Marine Corps, the captain said: 

‘After two days in which they recov- 
ered from the shock of our bombard- 
ment, the Okinawans responded im- 
mediately to our friendly attitudes and 
treatment. 

“The civilians we have encountered 
are mainly farmers, and they seem per- 
fectly willing to forget the battle and 
return to their fields and their homes. 
Already they are harvesting seasonal 
crops. 

“One of their most striking character- 
istics is their respect for property. We 
directed one family group to take food 
from a house we were passing along 
a road. They refused, said simply that 
the food wasn’t theirs to take.” 

Captain Prud’homme was awarded’ 
two letters of commendation for his 
work with civilians during the cam- 
paign for Guam. 


Bank Women Meet in Chicago ; 

At a two-day regional meeting in 
Chicago of the Lake Division of the 
Association of Bank Women, Edith R. 


Wise, assistant cashier of the 
(Ind.) National Bank and associatio 
vice-president, presided. 

Speakers at the conference includel 
Dr. Melchior Palyi, lecturer and econ 
mist, whose subject was, “The Ne 
Balance of Power in Europe”; Hel 
Knox, national president of the associ 
tion, who spoke briefly on the ide 
and aims of the Association of Bas 
Women; and Mrs. Vincent Oliver, 
meteorologist who had just ret 
from Alaska. 


Dispatch from Headquarters 
Lieutenant-Colonel WI 
BoctE, of Northport, N. Y., headquat 
ters commandant and provost marsh 
of the 13th AAF in the Philippines, hi 
left a Southwest Pacific Jungle A 
Force base to return to the United Stat 
for rest and reassignment. Colonel bi 
GIE was assistant editor of BANKIN 
in New York City, prior to going im 
active service in January 1941. 
Colonel Bocre, who had a 
military career in two years in the Soul 
and Southwest Pacific areas, came ove 
seas as an infantry battalion co 
and fought in the battle of BougainWl 
where he was decorated with the B 
Star medal for meritorious achieven 
in combat. 
At the close of the Bougainville ¢ 
paign Colonel Bocre was transfi 
from the infantry to the 13th A 
deputy chief of staff of the Service © 
mand. Later, he was promoted to @ 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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When you think of the kind of home 
you can have tomorrow—think of these 
practical, proved advantages that can be 
yours! 

These actual developments are not 
dream-children ... nor the products of 
starry-eyed designers of some “brave 


new world” beyond the horizon .. . the 
overwhelming majority are in existence 
right now, only waiting for the mass de- 
mand that will follow the war, plus 
availablity of materials to make them 
as practical a part of your daily life as 
a loaf of bread! - 


and when they are yours, they 
will be worth protecting with the 
surest, most complete insurance 
you can have... quality insur- 


ance to equal the quality of 
ur 
living conveniences, 


FIRE 
, AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE INSURANCE 
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War Bonds are not merely a definite help in winning the war NEW YORK 
AF bought systematically, they are an excellent means of saving 
) with interest to buy quality goods later. Why not maintain and po 
expand your regular purchases at pre-determined intervals 
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MAIN STREET—Continued") 


commandant and provost marshal of 
the “ Fightin’ 13th.” 

After leaving Bougainville, Cahill 
BociE saw extensive action with the 
veteran 13th AAF that has battled the 
Japs from Guadalcanal to the Philip- 
pines, Dutch East Indies and Indo- 
China. As provost marshal he has ad- 
vanced with all the forward echelons of 
the Jungle Air Force in its march toward 
Tokyo. 

He arrived at a Netherlands East 
Indies base in the Molucca Islands while 
the Japs were still battling to hold the 
island and landed on the single con- 


collection facilities. 


You might call it 
“SKY ROCKET ACTION” 


quered air strip while the infantry was 
fighting Japs only a mile away. 

Colonel Bocre set up his office in a 
~ small tent and despite frequent air raids 
by Jap bombers and fighter planes 
helped organize the island to enable the 
fighting strength of the 13th AAF to 
assemble to hammer the Philippines. 

When the 13th’s B-24 Liberator bomb- 
ers started softening up the Philippines 
for invasion Colonel Bocte again su- 
pervised the arrangements to transfer 
the 13th AAF to new bases in that sec- 
tion of the Southwest Pacific. He was 
among the first officers to arrive in the 
Philippines to take charge of the new 
base. 


HROUGH more than 300 correspondents, this Bank 
has extensive facilities for collection in the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District, and principal money centers. 


Banks which dispatch daily items in a single letter to 
us, usually save at least a whole day through the swift 
spread—the “sky rocket” action of our transit operation. 


We cordially invite inquiry from banks interested in 
gaining greater efficiency through concentration of 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Euclid at East Sixth : 1845! * and in Terminal Tower 


1845—ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR—1945 
Member F DIC 


In addition to the Bronze Star } 
been awarded the Asiatic-Pacific ¢ 
paign ribbon with four Battle Stan 
American Defense service ribbon, 
the Philippine Liberatibn Ribbon 
Battle Star. 


New! 

Something new in banking is 
Retired Bank Officers’ Associa 
of Philadelphia. Recently orga 
ized, it is headed by Harry 
HAAS as president. WILLIAM J 
GEHMAN, JR., is vice-presia 
Joun Y. LEFEvre, secretary-tre 
urer, and JAMES Horton Tutt 
executive committeeman. 


Gun Collector 
Guns have fascinated ARTHUR 
Epmonp, cashier of The Waterh 
(Connecticut) National Bank, 
1904 when he carved “04” on his § 
holster which he still cherishes. 
Ten years ago, Mr. EpMOND be 
his collection of fire arms and today 
has 389 pistols and revolvers, 50 k 
guns, 75 books on firearms, and | 
other items, such as powder flas 
bullet moulds, etc. His most ancig 
gun is a 17th Century Oriental mat 
lock pistol. His heaviest is a 46-ind 
36-pound whaling gun, manufactured 
1839. His collection includes a lem 
squeezer type revolver, pepperbox 
blunderbusses, Roper repeating she 
gun, etc. Being interested parti 
in old guns, Mr. EpMonp has only af 
from World War I and none from t 


Mr. Edmond . 


His hobby has made him a keen 
dent of histories of guns, firearms im 
tries, and gun manufacturers. 


State Bankers Association Presid 
Mississippi, GEORGE J. HAUENST# 

vice-president, First National Bat 

Hattiesburg. 
California, R. L. EBERHARDT, exed 

tive vice-president, Stockton Savi 

and Loan Bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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WICHITA has not vet fulfilled her De tiny. What 


AGRICULTURE the Surging ricnes that lie peneatn anda about ner THESE THINGS 


will conspire to make of her “‘D'' Day 


AND-OIL PME But one thing is sure... Jusi The Foun, | PLUS INDUSTRY 
WICHITA ON National Bank in Wichita has matched & DISTRIBUTION 


already mighty strides, so it will summon all its fai ARE 
THE MAP IT THERE 


VISION O assure ner continued 


growth and prosperity. 


Cans 


is 


4 


G AL M P \ ‘ph 


Of Over-land Air Routes 


Wichita, the aerial hub of the nation, CAPTAIX BENTLEY BARNABAS CAP. KavIcaTOR 
lies within 48 hours of the most distant a ont BF: AFTCHREON, CARTOGRAPHER 
zones of the World. Her place in the F 

firmament of global positions is notably 

attractive. The air routes shown here are 

truly “over-land" routes on which, if 

need be, a plane may be brought safely 

to land at almost every stage of travel, 

Wichita's position is clearly strategic if 

not clearly prophetic. 


HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANKS 


Douglas Vacket “Wichita /, 


MEMBER FEDERAL otrosit INSURANCE CORPORATION 


% $108,000,000.00 RESOURCES 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Wyoming, A. L. Kennic, vice-presi- 
dent, State Bank of Wheatland. 

New Jersey Savings Banks Associa- 
tion, JOHN W. Kress, vice-president 
and trust officer, Howard Savings In- 
stitution, Newark. 

Pennsylvania, RALPH A. GREGORY, 
president, Third National Bank, Scran- 
ton. 

Georgia, SHERMAN Drawpy, first 
vice-president and cashier, Georgia 
Railroad Bank and Trust Company, 
Augusta. 

Washington, LEoN R. RIGHTMIRE, 


Mr. Stone 


Mr. Berry 


vice-president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle. 

Massachusetts, ROLAND K. BULLARD, 
executive vice-president, Norwood Trust 
Company. 

North Carolina, Gorpon C. HUNTER, 


Is Your Bank Prepared For Foreign Trade? 


OREIGN trade will constitute an important postwar oppor- 

tunity for alert banks. Your customers will need banking ¢ 
facilities in foreign countries and data regarding conditions 
abroad, exchange regulations and credit information. 

It is not necessary for you to maintain connections with 
foreign countries to offer this service. Our Foreign Department 
will act as your own, supplying you with the facilities and in- 
formation you require. Moreover, the name of only one bank 
—your own—will appear on the forms we supply. 

This service will save you valuable time in establishing com- 
mercial credits, forwarding collections, making payments. The 
cost is small. Why not consult us now? We are ready to serve you. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET, WASHINGTON 
Member Federal Deposit a: Insurance Corporation 


OoOuR TO BUS INES S 
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executive vice-president, Peoples , 
Roxboro. 

Wisconsin, JAMES L. STONE, pp 
dent, First National Bank, Ripon, 

Maine, George G. Berry, vices 
dent, First National Bank, Bar Hay 

Arkansas, R. H. Dickenhorst, p 
dent, First State Bank, Morrilton, 

Rhode Island, Rupert C. Thomp 
Jr., president, Providence Nati 
Bank. 

Minnesota, George A. Beito, py 
dent, Northern State Bank, Gonjig 

Connecticut, Dwight L. Chamber, 
president, First National Bank & Ty 
Co., New Haven. 

District of Columbia, Bruce 
president, National Savings & Trust( 


Citations to Banke 


Colonel JoHN WarRD WHEELER, 
leave as a director of The Commer 
Bank of Crown Point, Indiana, an 
chief engineer of highway negotiati 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Qui 
Railroad, has been awarded the Bn 
Star. Colonel WHEELER was servi 
chief engineer of the 16th Army Ci 
in the Roer River vicinity of Germ 
at the time the award was mate 
Major General John Anderson. 

The citation accompanying thea 
said that it was given because “G 
eral WHEELER’S untiring energy, a 
intimate knowledge of the techni 
capabilities of engineering troops 
materials insured that equipment 
available to enable combat troops 
force a crossing of the Roer when! 
river was in flood and roads bri 
down due to spring thawsg and { 
accomplishment of this vital task a 
tributed to the success of the co 
mission.” 


Lieutenant FRANK G. WILLE, (1 
of the First National Bank of Chica 
was awarded the Soldier’s Medal 
recognition of heroism. The citall 
reads: 

“This officer, with complete disreg 
for personal safety and with full kno 
edge of an imminent fuel tank explos 
and exploding bombs and ammunit 
removed two severely burned ind 
uals whose clothing was in flames fn 
the area of a burning P-38 aira 
The quick thinking, capable leaders 
initiative and courageous action on! 
occasion in rescuing the injured pers 
resulted in the minimum loss of! 
and property possible. The skill 
courageous work involved reflect g* 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Don’t let a man mortgage his bank 
account by signing as personal surety. 


Better in every way— 
aTravelers Surety Bond 


* 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


credit upon himself, and is in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the Armed 
Forces of the United States.” 

Lieutenant WILLEY’s company was 
awarded the Meritorious Service Unit: 
plaque “for outstanding devotion to 
duty in the performance of exception- 
ally difficult tasks, the superior per- 
formance of normal duties, and the 
achievement and maintenance of a high 
standard of discipline in England, 
France and Belgium.” 


Lt. Willey Cpl. Fusselman 


York men who have been decorated for 
meritorious service: 


Corporal Haroip L. FusseLMAN has 
been returned to the States after service 


More Irving Trust Company of New on Saipan with the Marine Corps. He 


Paves the way for quicker, 
smoother settlement of your 
war contracts—Helps you 
get maximum allowable 
amounts 


Just Out 


HOW TO SPEED UP SETTLEMENT 
_OF YOUR TERMINATED 
WAR CONTRACT 


By J. K. LASSER, c.P.A. in New Jersey and California; Chairman, Institute of Federal 
Taxation, New York University. 


175 pages, 8’ x 11, $3.50 


HIS book shows, step by step, what to do, how to do it, when to do it—how to | 


handle your plant operations, inventories, and settlements before and after 
you receive a termination notice. A boon to every concern, small or large, doing 
business under a War or Navy Department contract or a subcontract. Written in 
the same crisp, point-by-point manner as the author's famous tax guides, it actually 
blueprints a short cut through the seeming maze of procedures, requirements, 
forms, etc., you face in termination of your war contract. 


Do You Know... ? 


| India theater of operations as a radi 


| dential Citation presented to the U.$. 
| Troop Carrier Force to which he w 
| assigned in the European theater 0 


| against vigorous enemy opposition. Ser 


| Medal. 


| the Air Medal with three Oak Le 


© Complete: Covers everything; inventories, costs, how | 


to handle contractors, how to make up claims, how to | 


‘ cs xt get financing during settlement, how to negotiate a 
Is it a good idea to make a formal binding pre- 


termination agreement? for subcontractors. 


© Clear: Covers subject in many detailed sections, fully 
explaining each step. Gives all necessary forms. Many 
check lists, section headings, key questions, to help you 
find answers quickly, and make sure nothing is over- 
looked. 


What to do about inventory after termination? 


What Government inventors forms you must 
prepare? 


Auth i 
What happens if part of your inventory not dis- 


posed of is lost or damaged? tion; his book gives you informed, dependable in- 
structions. 


How settlements are made by formula? 


How you determine profits when you negotiate a in full swing and government agencies are crowded 


settiement? with work. 
ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 
BANKING e¢ Reader Service Bureau, 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 
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settlement, how to appeal, etc. Includes a full guide | 


from government officials supervising contract termina- | 


Timely: Tells what you can do NOW, to be prepared | 
for quickest, smoothest settlement when termination is | 


S/Sgt. Mellen S/Sgt. Beugger 


holds the Good Conduct Medal ay 
the China Service Medal, in addition ,, 
the American theater ribbon, and th 
Asiatic-Pacific theater ribbon with 
bronze stars. 


Staff Sergeant RicHarD H. MEttzy 
who saw service in the China-Burm 


operator in the ATC before returning 
to the States, has been awarded thd 
Distinguished Flying Cross with tw 
Oak Leaf Clusters, the Air Medal wit 
four Clusters, CBI Theater Medal wit 
one Combat Star, and the Presidentidj 
Unit Citation. 


Staff Sergeant WERNER W. Bevccn 
was awarded the Distinguished Unit 
Badge, which is symbolic of the Pres: 


operations for successful completion « 
Airborne Army powered aircraft and 
glider sorties executed in unarmed air 
craft over enemy-occupied terrain and 


geant BEUGGER also holds the Ai 


First Lieutenan! 
Joun J. 
was returned tothi 
country after co 
pleting 51 
over Germany ani 
Austria. He hold 
the Distinguished 
Flying Cross am 


Clusters. 


Have You Heard? 


The Marshall and Illsley Bank, Mi 
waukee, has promoted the following of 
cers: EpwarD J. BAUER from assistat 
vice-president to vice-president; 
WARD SCHROEDER from assistant vie 


president to vice-president and m 
ager, South Side officer; CHARLES % 
CHRISTIANSEN from assistant cashier! 
assistant vice-president; SHERBURN ¥ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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HOW CAN BANKERS AVOID 


Multiple Cots 


By insisting—when negotiating new 
quarters—upon a single contract which 
includes design, construction, equip- 
ment, fixtures, decorating, everything... 
at a cost GUARANTEED IN ADVANCE. 
Our Single Contract eliminates the need 
of employing architects, engineers, gen- 
eral contractors, sub-contractors, equip- 


ment companies, etc., under separate 


Building awd Equipment Corp 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS oe 


Old National Bank, pecatetiis Indiana 
As it will appeor when completed as conditions permit. 


contracts. Our Contract covers every- 
thing, foregoes any division of responsi- 
bility or lack of coordination—both of 
which frequently spell multiple costs. In 
short, we assume full responsibility, from 
the first preliminary plans to the final 
fitting of the last lock and key...at a 
price determined in advance ...a price 


we guarantee not to exceed. 


ovation 


AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS 4 MO, U. 


$s. A. 
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“These uew, low-cost 
ALUMINUM 


WINDOWS 


add extra value 


to any house! 


Once you thought of aluminum windows only in connection with hig of Tar 
priced homes. Today the story is different. They can now be used iNew 


homes of every price class. Goverr 
OVERO! 
DOUBLE HUNG and CASEMENT STYLES Thanks to reduced costs of materials, plus newly developed mass profi the Po 


duction techniques, every new home owner can enjoy the many advasggGoverr 
tages of ALWINTITE aluminum windows. They will be available img 40PE, 


stock sizes—9 double hung and 8 casement—and may be obtained in am wen 


17 STOCK SIZES 


of several different muntin arrangements. 


succee 
While these smart-looking new windows are priced low enough 1 of Nev 
fit even the most modest building budget, they are fine quality windo tise 
of excellent design and workmanship. Their welded joints and tubulafi(Wiscc 
construction assures strength and rigidity that will last a lifetime. Theigjto the 


patented built-in stainless steel weather stripping keeps out cold drafsgmptesid 
and rain. 


When you consider these facts and also realize that ALWINTm 
windows cannot rot or rust out, that they never require painting « 
costly upkeep, you'll readily understand how ALWINTITE window 
protect your mortgage investment. 


Get the full story on ALWINTITE aluminum windows today. Write ft 
a free copy of our new descriptive booklet, ““A Better Sales Outlook’ 


THE ALUMINUM WINDOW CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of General Bronze Corporation 


34-27 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS) 
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MeIESSEN from assistant cashier to 
gesistant vice-president and assistant 
officer; STANLEY L. from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice-presi- 
GERTRUDE M. Jacoss from assist- 
cashier to assistant vice-president. 
The following new officers were elected 
Ho assistant cashierships: C. Ray Cook, 
Auvin J. ELMER J. Ger- 
, Lyte B. SCHELLINGER, ALGOTT 
ANDERSON. 


J. McAuLey has been made presi- 
nt of the First National Bank, Mo- 
le, Alabama. H. be- 
same executive vice-president, TURNER 
, JR., vice-president and trust offi- 
rr, and H. E. Coats, trust officer. 


Epmunp L. ANDREWS was advanced 
from assistant secretary to assistant 
ce-president of American National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; Howarp J. 
lOHNSON was elected assistant trust 
oficer; and EvereTT C. DOVALE was 
elected assistant secretary. 


Dr. JosepH E. Hucues, president of 
the Washington Irving Trust Company 
of Tarrytown, has been named to the 


OVEROCKER, chairman of the board of 
Governor also appointed WALTER E. 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
under Secretary Mellon, to the board, 
succeeding Attorney Morris L. Ernst 
of New York. 


Recent promotions by the Cudahy 
(Wisconsin) State Bank: Orro Frank 
to the board chairmanship from the 
presidency; C. HAROLD NIcoLavs, for- 
nerly vice-president, to the presidency; 
RALPH M. ROSENHEIMER, formerly 
ashier, to the vice-presidency; and 
LAURA E. Rotn, to cashier. 


0. A. Kunt, Jr., has been elected a 
vice-president and A. PAuL THOMPSON 
ashier of the Central National Bank of 
leveland. Mr. Kunz is a past president 
of Cleveland Chapter, American Insti- 


Mr. Kuhl Mr. Thompson 


New York State Banking Board by | 
Governor Dewey. He succeeds GEORGE 


the Poughkeepsie Trust Company. The | 


Hope, New York City attorney and | 


Mr. King 


Mr. Hanrahan 


tute of Banking and was graduated 
from the.A. B. A.’s The Graduate School 
of Banking at Rutgers University in 
1944. Mr. THomPson was a member of 
The Graduate School of Banking class 
completing its work on June 29, 1945. 


Fire + P#ulomobile 


One of the biggest problems in 


car isn’t stolen.. 


..- IF the car doesn’t get smashed .. 


Warine + 


W. W. Kine has been appointed 
cashier of the Bank of Hawaii in Hono- 
lulu. A native of Salt Lake City, Utah, 


_Mr. KING was connected with the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of that city from 
1920 to 1925. In July 1934 he was 
appointed deputy bank examiner for 
the Territory of Hawaii, serving in that 
capacity for two four-year terms. Since 
1942 he has been an analyst with the 
Bank of Hawaii. 


WittraM R. HANRAHAN has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president of The Lafayette Na- 


tional Bank, Brooklyn, New York. 


Bank financing of automobiles 


is the big IF affecting the collateral. IF the 


.IF the car doesn’t burn 


- IF the 


car doesn’t get attached for liability resulting 
from an accident. * At the elbow of every 
local banker stands a man ready to tackle 
this IF problem and reduce it to certainty 
— your Home-Town Insurance Agent. Over 
11,000 of these Home-Town Agents represent 


companies of the Fireman’s Fund Group. 


STRENGTH - PERMANENCE - STABILITY 


c 
Casu ally Fidelét y+ 


Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME Bascom & MARINE 


COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


NDOEMNITY COMPANY 


NATIONAL 


MNITY COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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StuaRT C. Frazrer has resumed his 
duties as executive vice-president and a 
member of the board of the Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank of Seattle, after 
26 months of active service as a captain 
in the United States Marine Corps. 

He saw 15 months of service in the 
South Pacific, during much of which 
time he was stationed in the Bismarck 
archipelago, near New Ireland, as squad- 
ron commander of a Marine Corps 
aviation unit. 

Mr. FRAZIER is a former president of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks and a past president of 
the Savings Division of the A.B.A. 


Mr. Frazier Mr. Diez 


Colonial Trust Company of New 
York announces staff promotions, as 
follows: Mario Diez was elevated from 
assistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment; LERoy T. TANFIELD, CHARLES 


Complete, Capable, 


— that’s the kind of corre- 


spondent bank service you 


may expect from us 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS FACTS 


That Memphis offers industry many out- 
standing advantages is evidenced by these 
factual data. Memphis is: 

World's largest cotton Market 

World's largest hardwood lumber Market 


World's largest producer cottonseed 
products 


R. CONKLING, ARNOLD J. COLOMBO anj 
ALEXANDER YELTON were made asgiy, 
ant vice-presidents; ARTHUR B. Srpy. 
ART, manager of the personnel depar. 
ment, was made assistant treasure, 
and JosePH J. WILLIAMS, auditor. 


The Central Trust Company, Cin 
cinnati, announces the promotion ¢ 
three officers and the election of fix 
new officers, as follows: 

E. GrorcGe HEIDACHER, fo 
cashier, was promoted to vice-presiden 
and cashier; VAL E. Born, formerly 
assistant vice-president, was name 
vice-president; and DONALD M. Gaty 
formerly ‘nvestment officer, was ap 
pointed vice-president and investment 
officer. Paut C. ARTHUR, trust exam 
iner for the Ohio Division of Bank 
before joining Central Trust recently, 
was elected trust comptroller; Jouy 0, 
CHAPPELL, JR., was named assistant 
secretary; MARrcE H. SCHNEIDER, wa 
elected assistant cashier; VERNON DP, 
GIBSON, was appointed assistant cash 
ier; and Ermer E. Cook, was elected 
assistant investment officer. 

Cart K. Gresse, formerly manage 
of the Central Trust’s foreign ani 
travel department, has resumed his 
work with the bank after several year 
of leave to devote himself to special 
service with the Treasury Department 
in connection with foreign funds control 


EpWARD W. MASTERSON and 
LIAM H. Coy have been elected assist 
cashiers, LaSalle National Bank, @ 
cago. 


Cuartes V. SHEEHAN has been | 
pointed a vice-president of The Nation 
City Bank of New York. Since joit 
the bank’s staff in 1909, Mr. SHEE 
has been associated in various offe 
capacities with the overseas division 
the bank and prior to his return tof 
main office spent considerable time; 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and London. 4 


Frank S. Hartow, secretary of 
Green Point Savings Bank, Brook 
completed 60 years of service with & 


you an 


World's largest cotton warehouses , 


America’s largest producer hardwood 
flooring 


America’s twentieth largest wholesale 
center 


South's largest producer of mixed feeds 


South's largest distributors drugs and 
chemicals 


South’s key transportation center 
South’s fourth largest manufacturing center 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


Since 1869 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


bank recently. Mr. HaRLow has bee 
member of several New York State Sa 
ings Banks Association committees af 
is well known throughout the state. 


Mr. Sheehan Mr. Harlow 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Inquiries from Banks and Busi- 


Member Federal it 
nesses are cordially invited al ——y 


Insurance Ci 
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js much appreciated, and we shall try to 
be worthy of it during 194- and for 
many years to come. 


Cin. 
& 
five’ business associates of bank: 

Dear Mr. Wheeler: 
_ As I look back over the year now 
ident drawing to a close, I realize that the 
cordial business association with you 
AMM has played a very real part in making 
ALLY {94- such an enjoyable year for me. 
; aM This is just a note to wish you a very 
mentia Merry Christmas, and to express the 
xamig hope that the New Year will hold for 
Sanksg you and your family an abundance of 
ntly, health and happiness. 
IN 0), 

n atrons jor recommend- 
ctaifhanks to patrons f d 
waging bank to others: 

N DMM Dear Mr. Bruce: 
Cash. It always pleases me when one of our 
ected patrons recommends the City National 
Bank to his friends. This is an act of 
nage irendship and confidence which I deeply 
appreciate. 


So I was naturally pleased yesterday 
when Mr. R. J. Hammond told me that 
your recommendation had led him to 
select this bank. In sending you these 
words of personal thanks, I want to tell 


uly 1945 


How to Write Letters RIGHT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


you also that all of us at the City 
National will do our best to live up to 
your kind words about us. 


Letters of congratulation to bank 
patrons on significant personal or 


business occasions: 
On a personal occasion: 


Dear Mr. Courtney: 


It is a genuine pleasure to congratu- 
late you upon your election as president 
of the Logan County Bar Association. 
Such a vote of confidence by the mem- 
bers of your profession is a high per- 
sonal tribute to you. 

The other officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank join me in this note of 
congratulations and good wishes. 


* 
On a business occasion: 


Dear Mr. Carlson: 


This is just a note to congratulate 
you and the members of your firm upon 
your Fortieth Business Anniversary. 

You have every reason to review with 
pride and satisfaction your fine record 
of service to the members of this com- 
munity, during which you have earned 
an enviable reputation for reliability 
and fair dealing. 


are available. 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


It’s yours for the picking! 
Millions of dollars will spring from the financing of postwar 
automobiles. Bankers who are prepared for this business will 
profit. Now—6,000 State Farm Mutual agents are telling their 
more than 1,100,000 policyholders (who are all preferred risks) 
to go to cooperating banks for credit when new automobiles 
Investigate this great profit opportunity for 
bankers. There is no obligation! 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Bloomington, Illinois 
—--- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


Please send us new free booklet which tells how the State Farm Bank Pian will help us 
get our share of America’s billion dollar postwar car financing business—including the 
results of your recent survey on policyholders’ postwar buying pions. 


In congratulating you upon this fine 
record, we also send our best wishes for 
your continued success. We take pride 
in the fact that you have done your 
banking with the First National during 
a considerable part of your business 
career, and we look forward to serving 
you for many years to come. 


Letters of the several types here enu- 
merated and illustrated can be written 
in just a moment or two. All except the 
notes of congratulation are suitable for 
mailing to entire groups of bank pa- 
trons. 

Moreover, the character of these 
goodwill messages is entirely consistent 
with the dignity and conservatism of 
the banking profession. Even a busy 
bank president can afford to be friendly 
and cordial; he will have many more 
friends if he is. 

And surely there can be no doubt 
that friendly letters, showing apprecia- 
tion of the patron and genuine interest 
in serving him will strengthen the public 
relations program of any bank. For 
wherever people live and do business— 
in metropolis or country town, in Maine 
or California—they are still human 
beings. 
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bank’s investment program are 

outlined in the 1945 report of the 
Bank Management Commission, Kansas 
Bankers Association. 

The suggested program is ‘“‘not based 
upon one’s ability to judge the market, 
but upon the philosophy that you gain 
more in the end by keeping your funds 
at work.” This principle, together with 
properly distributed maturities, safe- 
guard the bank against any possible 
contingency, says the report. 

The first step in setting up a pro- 


principles governing a 


A Bank’s Investment Program 


gram, it asserts, is an analysis of deposit 
liability, and a careful study of larger 
accounts is urged so that a bank can 
determine with reasonable accuracy the 
vulnerability of those accounts and how 
they will react when the war ends. 
“Percentage of liquidity,” continues 
the commission, “ will be determined by 
the extent of the vulnerability of your 


eposits. . . . We are fully convinced’ 


that for the average Kansas bank 50 
per cent liquidity is sufficient, although 
in some cases 55 per cent or 60 per cent 
might be desirable. Based upon 50 per 


A name rich in folk lore 
lives on in the war record 
of a fleet of great trains. 


The Milwaukee Road’s Hiawatuas are on 
the warpath. Every day these Speedliners 
transport thousands of passengers . . . speed 
military and essential travel. . . contribute 
substantially to Victory. * Only ten years ago 
on May 29th, 1935, the original HiawaTHa 
made its initial run between Chicago-Mil- 
waukee-St. Paul-Minneapolis. This Speed- 
liner was the forerunner of a series of trains 
’ unique in type. Before the war HiawaTHa 
service had been steadily improved, amplified 
and extended by popular demand. * With 
the return of peace The Milwaukee Road’s 
passenger service will be further modernized 
and augmented to serve you even better than 
in the past. 


BUY AND KEEP U. S. WAR BONDS 


ti 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 


cent liquidity, a satisfactory divisig 
would be cash and sight exchange } 
per cent and one-year bonds 25 per cen, 
If you follow this plan your bank wou 
be 75 per cent invested. There would 
instances where 20 per cent cash apj 
30 per cent one-year bonds would & 
conservative.” 

With regard to maturities, the repor 
suggests that 90 per cent of the bong 
in a bank portfolio should mature » 
one to ten years; it is “perfectly sak 
and conservative” to have 10 per cey 
in maturities beyond 10 years, as thoy 
bonds can be justified by savings &. 
posits and public funds. 


Tx commission suggests that abou 
55 per cent of the bond account shou 
mature in five years or less. These ger 
eral observations are made as to th 
type of bonds which should be bought 

“We do not believe that 3 per cen! 
90-day Treasury bills have any placei 
the bond portfolio of the average Kanss 
bank. The % per cent one-year certifi 
cates of indebtedness serve exactly th 
same purpose and more than double the 
income. Treasury bills ate made to order 
for large Reserve City banks which hav 
large daily fluctuations in cash by re 
son of large swings in deposits. If yu 
are in an income tax bracket below 4 
per cent, and are not paying exce 
profits taxes, then the fully taxable is 
sues are best suited for your purpox 
Otherwise you should give conside 
tion to partially tax exempt and muni 
ipal issues. You should take advantag! 
of the opportunities afforded by ead 
War Loan campaign to adjust matun 
ties and acquire desired issues at par. 

Discussing possible developments @ 
the end of the war, the commission fing 
that deposits are unlikely to shri 
drastically and swiftly in the norm 
bank because there will be no immediatt 
use for the funds. Total deposits in th 
nation cannot diminish until the Fei 
eral budget is balanced, an event sti 
some distance in the future. 

Also, “the bottom cannot possibli 
drop out of the bond market becaus 
the Government must control the mat 
ket—certainly for as long as it must§ 
to the public to borrow new funds.” 

“Tt would be foolish,” concludes ti 
report, “to attempt to forecast whl 
will happen to the market when the 
finally ends—and we will not presuit 
to do so. We do think that any reactio 
will be temporary and that prices WH 
not be carried down sharply.” 
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ee dreams of a new home must wait on the 
future. But if you could see all the thrilling 
advantages that are being planned by American 
industry for your postwar home, you’d agree that 
it’s well worth waiting for! 


@ @ And now that V-E Day belongs to history 
and part of the battle has been won, you'll feel 
all the more like buying additional War Bonds, 
both to speed final Victory and to help finance 


your new home when you're ready to build it. 


@ @ The modern techniques of functional de- 


sign and compact construction which enabled 
Defoe to build seven different types of fighting 
ships for the Navy will be converted to producing 
quality-built homes in the postwar period. 


@ @ Defoe will produce homes with advantages 
of beauty, comfort and livability heretofore un- 
known in their price range. There will be nothing 
stereotyped, extreme or fantastic in Defoe homes. 
They will combine functional convenience with 
a wide range of individual designs, yet give you 
all the economies of volume production. 


COPR. 1945 DEFOE SHIPBUILDING Co. 
. 


HOUSING DIVISION — DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICH. 
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HARD WORK 
AHEAD! 


Most of us look forward to 
a period of hard work and 
prosperity, yet no wise 
man thinks the job ahead 
will be easy. During the 
past half-century America 
has come through two 
world wars. Yet such has 
been our strength and 
energy and resource that 
we have emerged from 
each of them better, 
stronger, wiser. 


One of the factors in our 
Nation’s successful dealing 
with these crises has been 
the readiness and the abil- 
ity of our financial houses 
in helping to build and 
support our productive 
machinery. Capital to 
finance a sound business or 
industry has always been 
available, thanks to the 
practice of our financial in- 
stitutions of sharing in the 
day-to-day problems of our 
industrial organizations. 


In the days ahead, all of 
che financial wisdom, ex- 
perience and resources of 
the nation will be at the 
service of business and in- 
dustry. It may be that 
your special problem is one 
of reorganization or refi- 
nancing. Whatever the 

roblem, a Partner of 
+ & Weeks can 
help you. He is as near to 
you as your telephone. 
Consultation involves no 
obligation and is strictly 
confidential. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Cxchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


Face Lifting Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


of Slayton, Minnesota—a small town 
of 1500 population—both the Feder- 
al Reserve Bank of Minneapolis and 
the Northwest Bancorporation have 
been interested participants on an ad- 
visory basis; so have representatives 
from the University of Minnesota. The 
Minneapolis branch office of the Ford 
Company is cooperating by helping a 
Slayton car dealer lay out a model ga- 
rage, and General Mills is helping a lo- 
cal merchant plan a model retail bakery. 

This advisory cooperation, which has 
been extended to other communities in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, is channeled 
through the Northwest Research Com- 
mittee, which is a relatively informal 
group of bankers, business men, and 
persons associated with the University 
of Minnesota and with Twin City news- 
papers. The committee’s interest in en- 
couraging small towns in the Northwest 
to undertake shopping center face lifting 
programs is indicated by Cameron 
Thompson, committee chairman: “As 
long as these modernizing programs are 
kept within the limits of local resources 
and reflect the interest and leadership of 
local business men, I know of no better 
single undertaking which is better suited 
to stimulating sound planning which 
benefits a community, the” individual 
enterprisers in it, and the people who, 
as its citizens, want to make their town 
a better place in which to live. . . . On 
the other hand, I think we (on the 
Northwest Research Committee) would 
be doing any town a disservice if we 
tried to ram a face lifting program down 
the throats of a local group where there 
was Clearly no desire or need for such a 
project.” 

This spirit seems to be working out 
in fact as well as theory. In the half 
dozen northwestern towns where face 
lifting projects are under way, the Main 
Street merchants involved, including the 
local banks, are both footing the bill and 
calling the shots. 


The Bankers’ Point of View 


Face lifting is still too new a phenome- 
non to have crystallized any large areas 
of clear-cut opinion. Moreover, in the 
absence of building materials, most of it 
is still in the drawing-board stage. 

On the other hand, there are far too 
many such drawing board projects now 
finished; too much money put up, either 
as private capital or bank loans; and too 
many contracts been let to dismiss it as 
either a stunt or a fad. At the very 
minimum, there are a hundred com- 


munity face lifting projects, of vary) 
degrees of scope, under way in 
United States, with many more in 4 
discussion stage. 

And either voluntarily, or willy-nily 
local bankers in each of these places ay 
being drawn into the picture. In 4, 
absence of any surveys of banking op} 
ion on the idea, the comments of , 
least one small town banker are signi 
cant. Says John T. Peterson, president, 
the State Bank of Le Sueur, Minneso 


Even if the average municipal tra 
ing center were less in need of modenj 
zation than it actually is, I think they 
will never be another time as good 
now to undertake such a program, | 
see at least four things in favor of aq 
operative modernizing program sud 
as the one we are planning in Le Suey 
(1) It will enable us to start off o 
post-war commercial business wit 
an up-to-date set of working took 
with obvious advantage both 
the merchants and their custome 
It will give any community unde 
taking such projects an obviog 
competitive advantage over 
towns which simply carry on in th 
same old ruts. 

(3) The actual work of reconstructio 
will provide immediate and usefi 
local employment. 

(4) Such a program, beginning in th 
center of a town, gives the entir 
community an incentive for moi 
ernization and better living. 


As a banker I would be hard putt 
say which of these things are of mor 
importance to a local banking institi 
tion, but I’m sure that they are all mos 
certainly on the debit side of the bank’ 
and the community’s books.” 

Mr. Peterson’s fourth point may, 
the final analysis, be the most signil 
cant. In the research upon which thi 
article is based the writer found thi 
in every case where a Main Street foi 
lifting project is underway other co 
munity improvements, including 
zoning programs, new and/or imprn 
schools, parks, hospitals, utility system 
and the like are under active consider 
tion as a means of broadening the beneji 
of the modernization beginning on Mai 
Street. 

If the Chinese are correct in the 
declaration that one picture is worth 
thousand words, then pictures such & 
the ones which accompany this arti¢ 
are indeed valuable literature abot 
America’s post-war future. 
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If you “doodle” as you think, perhaps this worry has filled many a 
scratchpad! What happens if your cash disappears mysteriously? 
Who pays when a forged instrument is honored? What insurance 
do you have as protection against a hold-up? 

Bankers who have Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America’s Bankers Blanket Bond (BBB #24) don’t “doodle” 
about their insurance. They know that they have the strongest, most 
inclusive form of protection now offered in Bankers Blanket Bonds. 

North America’s BBB #24 can be secured for you by your In- 
surance Agent or Broker. Ask him to explain how it is 23 ways 
better— point by point. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EEP AMERICA BUSY—GIVE A RETURNED VETERAN A JOB! 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SUMMARY OF 1944 OPERATIONS 


In few areas of the country has the course of population and industry 
been more vitally affected by war conditions than the territory served 
by this Company. Throughout 1944, however, the Company continued 
to meet all demands for electric service permissible under govern- 
mental regulations. All requirements of regular or firm gas customers 
were also supplied without reservation. 
With the completion during the year 
of Pit Plant No. 5, with a capacity of 
214,000 horsepower, the Company 
now operates 65 electric generating 
plants—52 hydro and 13 steam—with 
a total installed capacity exceeding 
2,300,000 horsepower. Gas service is 
supplied through an extensive trans- 
mission and distribution system, in- 
cluding almost 9,500 miles of mains. Za he 
In 1944 the Company delivered 
to its customers more than 714 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electric en- 


At the close of the year there were 1,818,250 meters in service, electricity being supplied to 1,039,427 
customers, gas to 765,497 customers and water or steam service to 13,326 customers. 

In the past five years sales of electricity increased 71% and sales of gas 79%, while the average unit 
selling price of both electricity and gas declined—electricity 19% and gas 20%. 


SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OWNERSHIP 


DECEMBER 31,1944 
Electric Department Men Stockholders 
Gas Department 
Water Department 
Steam Sales Department 


Miscellaneous Income 318,056 


Corporations, Partnerships, Insurance Companies, 
Banks and Other Institutions........ 3,118 
$152,091,292 

Total Stockholders 121,075 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


1944 1943 
$152,091,292 


Total Gross Revenue 


Post War 


The Company recognizes that efficient 


Gross Revenue $138,981,356 and successful operation requires for- 


Maintenance, Operating Expenses, Taxes (except 


Federal Taxes on Income) and Provisions for 
Depreciation and Other Reserves 


Bond Interest, Discount and Other Income Deduc- 


tions 12,462,932 


Net Income before Provision for Federal Taxes 


*30,149,179 
22,037,339 
8,409,851 
12,523,898 
1,103,590 
Earnings per Share of Common Stock $2.18 
Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock. . . 2.00 


Provision for Federal Taxes on Income 
Net Income to Surplus 

Dividends on Preferred Stock 

Dividends on Common Stock 


87,441,842 


ward building. We have that ever in 

tinued development of Northern an 
eee Central California by encouraging 
802, new industries to locate in the terri- 
tory served, by cooperating with ex- 
10,810,407 isting enterprises, and by aiding mer- 
chants and manufacturers in the solu- 
44,992,084 of Com- 
prehensive studies are already under 
See way to determine the character and 
ths extent of future markets for our serv- 
8,409,820 ices, the physical changes in our prop- 
12,523,808 erties which will be required, and the 
$ 1,413,376 Opportunities for further improving 

$2.23 our service to the public. 


2.00 
* Stated on the basis of current operations, without giving effect to non-recurring tax savings inci- f= 


dent to refunding operations. 


PREsmeENT 


Copies of the Company's 1944 annual report may be secured on application to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer. 245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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snclusion of two months of hearings 
he committee went into executive 
sssion, and on May 24 reported the 
‘j] out by a vote of 23 to three with 
ve principal amendments. 


HE Secretary of 
the Treasury has 
ounced that the amendments adopted 
ere constructive and were largely in 
e nature of clarification. As president 
f the American Bankers Association, I 
nade a statement that the amendments 
ad considerably improved the bill. 
Certain of the amendments were those 
commended by the American Bankers 
ciation, including: (1) The setting 
p of a council, consisting of the Secre- 
ary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
tate, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
airman of the Board of Governors of 
e Federal Reserve System, and the 
airman of the Export-Import Bank, 
he duties of which will be to lay down 
road policies for the guidance of the 
merican representatives of the Fund 
d Bank and act for the United States 
n those matters in which the articles of 
he Bank and Fund call for a decision 
y this Government; (2) the provision 
at the lending powers of the Bank 
hould be recognized as including the 
ower to make stabilization loans. 
The bankers associations in their re- 
ort had particularly stressed the need 
br safeguarding the operations of the 
und against possible freezing or ex- 
austion. The amendments by the House 
ommittee attempted to meet this diffi- 
Ity, first by specifying clearly the 
its within which the Fund should op- 
rate, that is, “current monetary stabil- 
ation operations to afford temporary 
istance to members in connection 
ith seasonal, cyclical, and emergency 
uctuations in the balance of pay- 
ents of any member for current trans- 
ctions.”” The clarification of the power 
f the Bank to make stabilization loans 
lso helped to relieve the Fund from the 
anger of being frozen. 


4mendments 


Biennial Review F the legisla 

the legisla- 
on provided a thorough-going review 
try two years by the council to the 
resident and Congress of the opera- 
ons and policies of the Fund and Bank 
ith a view to determining whether 
hese operations and policies are con- 
tent with the policies and interests of 
he United States. 


uly 1945 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


These proposals go some distance in 
safeguarding the Fund against possible 
abuse, though not as far as the proposals 
originally made by the bankers associa- 
tions. 

The proposal made by the bankers 
for the merger of the two institutions to 
assure coordination in policy is met by 
the new legislation only to the extent 
that it provides that as far as the United 
States is concerned a single person will 


Bretton Woods Is Just One Chapter 


represent us as governor of both the 
Bank and the Fund. Other countries 
may well follow our lead in this matter. 


HE hearings 
before the 
Senate will start in a quite different at- 
mosphere than those before the House 
committee, for the differences of opinion 
will have narrowed to a smaller area. 
The hearings before the House com- 


Senate Hearings 


For Complete 


correspondent Serves 


in Atlanta 


The 
Fulton Nationa\ Sank. 


ATLANTA 


any 


‘First National Bank: 


In Houston 


MAIN OR FANNIN 
AT FRANKLIN 


of “Atlanta 


GEORGIA 


© Industries needing mineral, agri- 
cultural and forest products for the 
manufacture of plastics will find 
them in abundance down in Texas. 
And Houston is Texas’ 
industrial city. But for banking in 


leading 


field, First National is your 


logical choice because it has played 
such an important role in the indus- 
trial development of this area for 
over three-quarters of a century. 
Your account is invited. 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS. CORP. 
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mittee appear to have made it clear that 
the general purposes of the Bretton 
Woods plan are approved by a substan- 
tial number of informed and responsible 
people, all in fact, except a minority. 
The bankers associations have, I be- 
lieve, demonstrated amply that they are 
not seeking to wreck the program, but 
are desirous only of assuring its effective 
and sound operation. 

Also, the possibility of modifying the 
proposal by interpretation or by arrange- 
ment for later amendment has now been 
conceded by the acceptance by the 
House committee of amendments to the 
bill of enactment which are likely to 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Golden Anniversary 


50 Years experience assures a 
more valuable correspondent bank 
service today and for the postwar. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 


Investors Mutual, 
Inc. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


have a substantial effect on the adminis- 
tration of the plan. 

Under these circumstances the ques- 
tions before the Senate committee are 
freed from certain of their controversial 
elements and come down to a sober con- 
sideration of the details of the Bretton 
Woods agreement to determine whether 
the House amendments are adequate or 
whether further changes are desirable. 

A second series of questions which the 
Senate committee may well canvass re- 
lates to the broader aspects of the program 
of which Bretton Woods is just a part. 
After all, the solution of the world’s prob- 
lems will not be found in this mechanism 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


il 


iki 


alone, for no matter how well operate) 
deals with but one group of questions 
of a whole complex economic situation, 
number of witnesses before the H 
committee pointed out that without q 
ering of trade barriers, the Bretton W, 
proposals alone cannot be effective ig 
ducing destructive economic warfar,, 
trade agreement between the nations 
will reduce or eliminate quotas and 
criminatory trade practices is an esse 
part of this whole program. 


Export-Import Bank 


re 

question concerns the other mechanis 
or resources by which the United § 
shall contribute to world reconstructi 
President Roosevelt’s message to 
gress early in February recommen 
an increase in the capital of the Expy 
Import Bank from $700 million 
$2,200 million. Logically, action of 
sort should have preceded the B 
Woods program, for it will be a num 
of months before the Bretton Woodsj 
stitutions can be put into operation, 
in the meantime many of the count 
of Europe will need our aid. We have 
present mechanism for rendering 
aid beyond the pressing requireme 
for food and relief which are bé 
administered through the Army 
through UNRRA. Again, what o 
additional credits are we planning 
grant to Russia, or to France, or 
China? And through what chapnd 
Definite inquiry on these points wo 
seem to be appropriate. 


Great Britain so 


ever, thet 

solved question in the field of econo 

and monetary post-war stabilization 
What is the program for England? 

In any survey of post-war econo! 
problems all roads lead back to 

land. For Britain has been and is agr 

center of world trade and finance 


which many other countries depend se 
strong England to hold this network ae 
gether is a direct advantage to! 

United States. Much of the wom To 
trade is done in dollars and poundss@ py, 


ling. Sterling in turn rests on the Br 
ish balance of payments and that 
been badly disrupted. England hasspt 
her substance for war, and her ined 
from investment and shipping is ¢ 
tailed. Her exports must be rebuilti 
the ground up and she must have 
ports to feed her people, to supply 
raw materials for her industries, af 
rebuild her homes. Her short-term@ 
to others has piled up to something 
$12 billion. A plan for Britain is thee 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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@ Photographic bookkeeping through the medium of 
microfilm has brought infallible accuracy, insured safety 
and measurable savings to hundreds of banks. 


To these banks Houston offers its Model 11 Film 
Processor, a machine which automatically develops 


Houston 


ly 1945 


microfilm and 16 mm motion picture film. With 
this machine, valuable film need never leave the 
premises. Utmost privacy and accuracy are as- 
sured. Furthermore, rush jobs can be completed 
the same day as filming. 


The Houston Model 11 is completely self-con- 
tained, portable, compact and fully automatic. 
Detailed instructions enable average clerical 
help to operate it competently. 


Write for illustrated literature and prices. 


THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 
11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD.¢ LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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About 22 million depositors had check- 
ing accounts in 1936. It is estimated that 
some 30 million have them today. An 
increase of more than 36 per cent! 

* * 

There’s been no such increase in per- 
sonnel. Banks employ not many more 
people than they did 9 years ago—a pretty 
admirable record of manpower conservation. 


Chiefly responsible for the big increase 
in checks handled were the millions of 
new depositors who opened no-minimum- 
balance, pay-as-you-go accounts. Most 
of them had never had bank accounts 
before, and apparently they like the idea 
very much indeed. 

* * * 

Some bankers have watched the amazing 
spread of this “banking for the masses’ 
with reserve. But most believe that it is 
creating widespread good will—that it’s a 
healthful broadening of banking’s influ-| 
ence in the country’s economy. 

But there is some puzzlement as to 
how to charge for such service. Many 
bankers are not clear on what is the best | 
plan, or how to set it up most efficiently. 


They read, for instance, that in New 
York City many of the banks offering pay- | 
as-you-go accounts charge a flat $2.00 for | 


a book of 20 checks. No charge for deposits. 
* * * 

Other banks throughout the country | 
-make no charge for the checkbook, but) 
have a fixed charge for each check drawn, 
varying from 5 to 10 cents. 

* * * 

Should special checking accounts be | 
handled in a separate department or com- | 
bined with regular checking accounts? Is 
such pay-as-you-go business profitable for 
the bank? These are some of the many 
questions. 


* * * 


Most banks find this business worth 
while. Indeed, they advertise to get more 
of it. And incidentally, many of them in 


BRETTON WOODS—Continued 


of any positive world financial program. 

But the British problem is not merely 
economic. It is also psychological and 
political. Until the British see their own 
way more clearly they are not going to 
be very enthusiastic about large post- 
war world blueprints. 

For Britain the whole period between 
wars was difficult. So people look back 
critically over the economic policies fol- 
lowed and, seeking a scapegoat, find it 
in the gold standard which they strug- 
gled so hard to reestablish in the Twen- 
ties, and which they now blame for un- 
employment and distress. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that the 
British do not want to commit them- 
selves on currency stabilization and re- 
moving exchange controls. Even the 
very mild commitments in the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Fund have aroused 
substantial opposition. As to trade pol- 
icy they are wondering whether they 
will have to save their trade position by 
a whole series of special arrangements 
with the Empire countries and neigh- 
boring European countries. They have 
some already. 


Among those who appeared before the 


|House Banking and Currency Committee 


to speak on the Bretton Woods proposals 
were RALPH E. FLANDERS, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and 
chairman of the Research Committee, 
Committee for Economic Development, 
and HARRY SCHERMAN, a member of the 
Research Committee. Here are excerpts 
from their statements: 


Chairman Flanders: 


| “All of us were deeply concerned over 
‘one weakness in the Fund which many 


their advertising mention that their 
checks are on Hammermill Safety—as an 
added assurance of protection. 

* * * 

The American Bankers Association has 
published an excellent handbook, specific 
and concise, called ““SPECIAL CHECK- 
ING ACCOUNTS—Operating Proce- 
dure.”” Plans for organizing, merchandis- 
ing and managing such accounts are 
detailed with appropriate forms. 

* * 


Through the cooperation of the ABA, the 
Safety Paper Division at Hammermill is privi- 
leged to furnish you copies of this valuable 
book. Let us know if you'd like one. No 
obligation. No salesman will call. (Please 
mention this magazine.) Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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|have pointed out. This weakness lies in 
‘the danger that there may be heavy 
‘drafts on the Fund which are outside 
|the range of weekly or seasonal, or even 
\cyclical adjustments. Requirements will 
\develop for longer term general-pur- 
pose loans which are different in kind 
and in amount from drafts required for 
adjusting variations in exchange. As 
examples of this type of loan, we would 
have the case of a country like Greece 
which may require large-scale assistance 
for establishing reserves to reconstruct 


'a currency which is now disorganized 


land ineffective. There will doubtless be 


CED Testimony on Bretton Woot 


HERE is thy 

wide differs 
between our , 
and the British approach to these p, 
ters. The two countries interpret ; 
Monetary Fund differently. We, 
phasize stability—the British emp 
size the power to change the pound, 
continue exchange control; and 
Keynes says it is the opposite of the 
standard. The words to which we} 
may assent mean different things to 
The reality of any agreement wep, 
make in this field will depend on m 
other factors than the Bretton We 
plan alone. 

The British are our loyal and 
spected partners in the war. We wan 
and we will keep them as close parry 
in the peace. We want to give themy 
and effective aid in their present py 
lems. Our partnership must be conti 
ing with new understandings to m 
new facts as we go along. Remen 
always that the welfare of our 
countries is bound together—and ag 


Differences in 


Approach 


ment between us is basic to worldag L 
ments. We do not know how B 2 
Woods will work until this central q 
tion has been more fully resolved. 
Entran 
Comm 
Boronr 
the cit 


demands on the part of other count 
for restocking their industries with 
materials and replenishing their wot 
ing capital so that their economies, m 
stalled on dead center, may again 
set in motion for the production 
goods and services for their own peg 
and for exchange in international tri 
“We all felt that loans for this p 
pose had no logical place in the Fu 
and that the Fund was subject 
danger of depletion if they were allo 
to go there. It appeared in fact that 
real provision was made for those lo 
Quite obviously the logical place 
such loans is in the proposed Bank 
means should be found or action 
to strengthen the Bank’s field of 
eration so as to include such loans. # 
action would at once strengthen 
Bank and safeguard the Fund, le 
both Bank and Fund to perform 
proper functions. The procedure ¥ 
be for the managers of the Fund 
refer to the Bank all drafts upon 
resources which were evidently of 
nature of these longer term stabilizal 
loans, instead of being current 
ments in the balance of exchange.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Entrance of The National Bank of 
Commercein New Orleans at 
Boronne and Common Streets, one of 
the city's busiest downtown corners. 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


‘The National Bank of Commerce in New Orleans is recognized as one of the 
leaders in the planning and building of a more prosperous Southland. Checks 
of this progressive bank are printed on Hammermill Safety. The Bank's seal 


“individualizes” the check shown below, which is on Chainline Hammermill Safety. 
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You're Right in the Center of 


WHATS 


IN NEW YORK 


when you stay at The Roosevelt! 
Theatres, shops and business 
districts are just a few minutes 
away ...and every comfort is 
assured by Hilton service. 


Rooms with Bath from $4.50 


ROOSEVELT GRILL 


The home of GUY LOMBARDO 
and other famous orchestras. 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS INCLUDE 


Chicago: The Stevens 
Dayton: The Dayton-Biltmore 
los Angeles: The Town House 
C. N. Hilton, President 


LEADERS 


WILLARD HOTEL 
Washington, D. C. 


In The Nation's Capital 


Its comfort. convenience and special serv- 
ices — smoothly and surely satisfactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend. 


@ Our complete Foreign 
Department facilities are 
at the disposal of banks 
throughout the United 
States for the handling 
of commercial letters 
of credit, export drafts, 
foreign remittances and 


other foreign transactions. 


CED TESTIMON Y—Continued 


“On the face of it, this proposal seems 
not to be adequately provided for in the 
agreement. The objection has been raised 
that to modify the operations of the 
Bank and Fund in this respect would re- 
quire another international conference. 
We are convinced that the alteration 
can be made without reconvening an 
international assembly which has once 
met and come to its conclusions.” 


Mr. Scherman: 


“The American Bankers Association 
says that the Bank ought to have the 
power to make stabilization loans. The 
Treasury officials say the Bank is now 
given that power under the “special 
circumstances” phrase cited above. But 
the Treasury officials also evidently 
agree with the CED suggestion that it 
is well to have the power expressly 
granted, so that there shall be no mis- 
understanding now or later, on the part 
of any nation or any individual. 

“Further analysis will show that the 
harmony of views, about this basic 
feature of the Bretton Woods machin- 
ery, throws an entirely new light on 


When the folks who have something to 
sell start getting courteous again, you can 
figure reconversion is really here. 


Sometimes a nation abolishes God, but 
fortunately God is more tolerant. 


If the post-war automobile is lighter, it 
means the designers have given some con- 
sideration to the pedestrian. 


Several years ago there was a magician 
who could make a cow vanish. The OPA 


can do it now. 


After listening to some of this year’s 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Principal Office: 
55 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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other serious criticisms that have be 
made of the Monetary Fund. It gee, 
considerably to minimize their force 

“Tt will be observed, first, that 
makes sharp and clear the funeti 
each institution is to perform, altho 
their respective managers would hal thei 
to—and undoubtedly 
closely together. mall lo 

“There are three main fields of giittemp 
tivity they would engage in. If the Cimits r 
suggestion is followed, everybody Reco; 
understand that the Bank would he con 
responsible for making any requi ds t 
stabilization loans to governments, @Morpum 
loans for the gradual restoration of ijmely 
economic status of distressed countjliiitandar 
after the war. Also the Bank, everyhoiihere t 
now agrees and understands, will 
care of loans for specific projects of lost r 
construction and development over 
world. The function of the Monetagiimeric: 
Fund will be to meet temporary shogijompet 
ages of a needed currency whenever thgmltimat 
develop in any country, as the resul@ihethe 
an adverse balance of trade betwee the 
and some other member of the Fuilome in 
That is, the Fund will principally pm On t] 
form the function that automatic y fiel 
movements used to perform in less dices, b 
turbed days than we now live in.” Ji@gettin 
plica 
ersely 
fiency ' 
Ifa 
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commencement speeches, we gather | 
the world is in such terrible shapet 
nothing can save it except the Clas 
45. 


We suppose it’s only a question of ti 
now until everyone will have a new car 
wings. 


Many caddies become good golfers. 
probably never have the time to read om 
those books on how to play golf. 


The inflated Chinese dollar proves! 
there is something below zero. 


If Europe doesn’t get going right, i 
probably go left. 


President Truman seems to think i 
eral expenditures have reached the brok 


point. 
here a 
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It is much easier to amend a plan} 
world peace than to amend the peopl 


fit it. 


Soap flakes have been so hard to gd, 
wonder why some Congressman 
suggested that they be sudsidized. 


From rural newspaper: “ Henry J 
has bought a cow and will now suppl) 
neighbors with milk and fresh @ 
Apparently an advance model of the 
war cow. 
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Consumer Credit- 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


rvice. Mutual savings banks and sav- 
and loan associations will persevere 
, their annual efforts to wedge in 
hrough new legislative powers, and 
mall loan companies will continue their 
ttempts to have their legal loaning 
its raised. 

Recognizing that the distribution of 
e coming huge mass production de- 
ds to a large extent on the flow of 
opumer credit, this new interest is 
mely for it has been proved that the 
andard of living is always at its highest 
here the facilities for the extension of 
redit are most widely organized and 
nost readily available to the largest 
umber of people. It is a tradition of 
erican business to thrive on keen 
petition, but as we all know, its 
ltimate success depends a great deal on 
hether all concerned accept their share 
{ the responsibility to exert a whole- 
ome influence. 


ly pq On the other hand, over-expansion in 
tic gilmny field often breeds questionable prac- 
less dimmices, because if everybody succeeds in 


getting into the act,” the ensuing 
plication and overlapping may ad- 
ersely affect profits, without which effi- 
ency will be impaired to our discredit. 
If a word of caution is in order, let us 
'y appreciate that competition becomes 
angerous when policies of “ meeting and 
ating” the other fellow are adopted all 
round under pressure. 


RE-WAR requirements were gradually 
elaxed under competitive stress, and 


ers. effect is exemplified in our local 
adm@@itvation, if I may cite more of our 
perience. When we made our first 
ban 10 years ago, there were only one 
roves “Merge and one small commercial bank 
d six industrial banks competing 
ji, vagally, and very few in the suburbs. 
xcept in rare instancesall charged maxi- 
um rates, restricted terms to 12 months, 
pink required co-makers or collateral. 
e broke Oday, in addition to almost 100 banks 
n the New York commuting district, 
#Brere are within the city limits 35 com- 
plan and seven industrial banks with 
peopk@@ver 300 branches making this type of 
ban, mostly without co-makers and at 
ess than legal rates. In other words, 
10 sates have been slashed simultaneously 
ith the easing of requirements. Before 
. Regulation W terms were freely offered 
nry J p to 18 or 24 months, and easy and 
eferred payment plans were advertised 

sh inducements 
f the Despite this kind of competition we 


haintained our original conservative 
1945 


objectives. Our average maturity never 
exceeded 13 months; 65 per cent of our 
loans were co-signed; 9 per cent were 
collateralized; and 30 per cent were 
made in limited amounts on one signa- 
ture. Loans were restricted to 15 per 
cent of annual income. Even today 61 
per cent of our outstandings are co- 
signed. We held this line mindful of the 
findings of our survey of 1934 which 
showed conclusively that this business 
is definitely war- and depression-proof, 
provided it is operated on the time- 
tested and well-balanced basis of risk 
diversification. Exercising this control 
did not retard our pre-war progress, and 
results measured up to our expectations. 


Wane we upheld our credit standards, 
it was expedient to finally meet com- 
etitive lower rates, mainly because of 
our uncommon advantage in tapping a 
very large volume accessible to us 
through our 600,000 customers and 
millions of other people in the com- 
munities served by our 68 branches. 
Our average loan balance of $330 fur- 
ther justified a minimum rate and as- 
sured us a good yield rate of net profit. 
Under these circumstances, collateral, 
or its equivalent in the form of co- 
makers, warrants a rate concession, and 
the fact that a large percentage of our 
loans are made on this basis is proof that 
many people will readily cooperate for 
such a premium. When an applicant can- 
not or will not obtain a co-maker we 
grade his risk and charge the legal maxi- 
mum. Exceptions are made for execu- 
tives and employees of old established 
concerns, who are prime risks and get 
the benefit of a lower rate. We intend to 
adhere to these principles with reason- 
able flexibility regardless of the degree 
of strain placed on us by: competitors. 

There is no implication here that any 
serious mistakes have been made any- 
where, as attested to by an almost 


perfect collection record. On the other 
hand, it is evident that previous liquida- 
tion of debt has been virtually auto- 
matic through uninterrupted employ- 
ment and peak payrolls, and it might be 
prudent to consider that in the next 
cycle results may be less favorable at 
one time or another if the willingness to 
pay is frustrated by the inability to pay. 

In summing up the post-war outlook, 
it seems logical to assume that employ- 
ment and wages will be maintained on a 
high scale. After the accumulated short- 
ages and deferred demand have been 
satisfied, employment should be sus- 
tained through new markets created by 
technological discoveries, inventions, 
changes and new ideas developed out of 
war necessities. It is characteristic of 
personal loan borrowers to make such 
debt commitments freely when they 
have absolute confidence in the per- 
petuation of future income. The factors 
outlined should therefore assure un- 
precedented loan volume after the 
bumpy period of adjustment. 


One glaring trouble spot'is the 
difficulty of controlling excessive 
competition, which may force 
lower rates, longer terms and 
more liberal credit than common 
sense dictates. While the bulk of 
personal loans are made to al- 
leviate personal hardships, easy 
money is not always the solution. 
In the scramble for business when 
the great day arrives, let us re- 
solve that an oversupply of funds 
and overcrowding of services will 
not upset our balance. After all, 
banks have more at stake than 
merely lending money, and if we 
do not discriminate creditwise the 
resulting “‘big fist”’ collection pol- 
icy will hinder that important 
part of our general program aimed 
at building up goodwill. 


Sure, Bring the Kids! 


Increasing use of the 
Irvington (N.J.) Na- 
tional Bank by house- 
wives accompanied by 
small children inspired 
President Roy A. 
Hitchings to install a 
fenced-in kiddies’ play 
pen in the corner of 
the bank lobby, 
equipped with juve- 
nile furniture, picture 
books, and black- 
board. Now the kid- 
dies do some figuring 
on their own account 
while Mama does her 
banking in comfort 
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Your Reading 


Prosperity 


PROSPERITY: WE. CAN Ir IF 
WE Want It. By Murray Shields and 
Donald Woodward. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 190 pp. $2. 


Mozray SHIELDS, economist of the 
Irving Trust Company, and DonaLp B. 
WoopwakrpD, research assistant to the 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, present their views on the 
problem of prosperity in the post-war 
United States. Recognizing that the 
United States has all the material re- 
sources and industrial know-how to 
produce prosperity, the authors give a 
general statement of the principles and 
objectives of prosperity. 

After discounting a number of cur- 
rent economic theories labeled ‘“ form- 
ulas for everything but prosperity” the 
authors present their own recipe. This 
includes reduced government expendi- 
tures, stimulation of the flow of private 
savings into private investment, revi- 
talization of competition, and removal 
of restrictive practices of labor organi- 
zations. 


Home Ownership 


Home OwnersuiP: Is It Sounp? By 
John P. Dean. Harper and Brothers. 
215 pp. $2.50. 


Tz author of this straightforward 
volume on home ownership is a pro- 
fessor of sociology at Queens College, 
New York, and has conducted extensive 
research into the subjects of housing and 
home ownership. 

In a hard-hitting analysis of home 
buying and home selling, Dr. Dean 
makes the point that our American 
faith in home ownership has been ruth- 
lessly exploited in order to sell homes. 
Here is a candid discussion of the costs 
of ownership, the hidden risks in house 
and neighborhood, and the complex 
market situation in which families try 
to realize their “home hopes.” 

In the post-war period Dr. Dean 
anticipates “a tidal wave of home build- 
ing and home buying” in urban areas. 
However, he sees little hope that this 
boom will carry out a balanced housing 
program in the real interest of American 


families. ‘With little likelihood that, 


farsighted planning will be undertaken,” 
he says, “the hope of utilizing the 
accumulated housing demand of the 
post-war years for a comprehensive 
community planning and enlightened 
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housing will probably be swept aside by 
the drive to get quick profits.” 

Dr. Dean’s book is for families who 
intend to buy a home, and also for 
builders, real estate men, mortgage 
lenders, government officials, and all 
others who want to see home ownership 
made sound for American families. 


Building 
A MILLIon Homes A YEAR. By Doro- 


thy Rosenman. Harcourt, Brace. 333 pp. 
$3.50. 


Mas. ROSENMAN, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, Inc. since 
its formation in 1941, has brought her 
knowledge to bear on the problems in- 
volved in providing the United States 
with a million homes a year after the 
war. 

The book analyzes the methods which 
may be used to reduce costs in borrow- 
ing money, in buying and improving 
land, in construction, and in real estate 
taxes. It analyzes the relationship of 
home to neighborhood, and neighbor- 
hood to community. Three questions 
get special attention: redevelopment of 
slum areas, government assistance for 
low income families, and the expediency 
of home ownership. 


Contract Termination 


How TO SPEED Up SETTLEMENT OF 
Your TERMINATED WAR CONTRACT. 
By J. K. Lasser. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 186 pp. $3.50. 


Me. Lasser, C.P.A. and author of 
widely used tax manuals, has written an 
expert guide to contract termination. 
He gives American business men a sim- 


Officers of the U. S. 101st Airborne Division 

examine Himmler’s million pound hoard of 

money discovered under a barn near Berch- 

tesgaden. The hoard contained paper cur- 
rency of 26 nations 


ple, untechnical explanation of }y 
they can handle their plant operatig 
inventories, and settlements before 
after receiving termination notice; 
he informs large and small plants yw, 
to do when war orders are canceled 
curtailed. 
The book gives specific advice andj 
formation on how to set up the ten 
nation process in the company, what 
do before termination, what to do wh 
a termination notice is received, wh 
to do about inventory and governme 
facilities after termination, how to set{ 
for all that is due after termination, 
how to finance the company by pari 
or complete payments. There is a spegi 
section for subcontractors, a final s 
tion on other important points, such 
how to appeal from government { 
terminations, and a good index. 


“Old Lady” 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. A Histo 
By Sir John Clapham. The Macnmilk 
Company. 2 volumes. $7.50. 


Sie Joun Crapnam is England’s le 
ing economic historian, author of “! 
Economic History of Modern Britaiv 
and many other volumes of econo T 


ic history. This history of the Balljand. 
was undertaken by him at the reque 
of the Bank for its 250th birthday. 
The two volumes “aim at tellingi 
public and economic history, with1 TI 
more than a light background of genen thei 
affairs, economic or political.” Howevegmithe: 
the important position of the Bank @iigery, 
England throughout its existence mali peg. 
these books almost as much a finand 
history of England. T 
The Purple Book soun 
But 
PoLk’s BANKERS ENCYCLOPED 
March 1945 Edition. R. L. Polk - 
Com it. 2.7 s. $ 
pany, Detroit. 2,736 page re 
Tus is the 101st semi-annual 
and in observance of the book’s iilfing | 
anniversary, is published in a new Pflitren 
size, wider and longer. vehi 
The directory reports the condition - 
14,758 banks as of December 30, 19 
All their departments, as might ! A 
expected, continue to show increas 
Deposits rose more than $24 billie hav 
(20.4 per cent). The ratio between capgg °P™ 


tal accounts and deposits is 1 to 14. 
Numerous changes among bank 
ficers are reported. Many women ha 

been elected to officerships. 
BEATRICE ANN FREAR 
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ents are in order for the several public- 


spirited States which, during this year’s legislative sessions, 


took forward strides in bringing to their citizens a greater par- 


ticipation in the benefits of motor transport. 


These States have modernized and liberalized their size- 


and-weight laws so that motor trucks and trailers can now 


carry practical loads over their highways. 


They have helped not only 
their own citizens, but also 
the citizens of the other States 
served by the highways which 
cross their mutual borders. 


This trend among the States is 
sound and is in the public interest. 
But let us not cease our efforts to 
demonstrate to those States which 
still have backward laws the fact 
that they are penalizing their citi- 
zens and the citizens of neighbor- 
ing States as well. In spite of the 
trend toward improvement in our 
vehicle laws, much remains to be 


done in the majority of States. 


Also, let us remember that we 
have not reached the end of devel- 
opment in either roads, laws or 


uly 1945 


vehicles—and that all three must 
develop together, must be in 
balance. 


We have a projected high- 
way system which is going to 
cost billions of dollars. It is 
the most expensive and most 
comprehensive highway pro- 
gram ever laid down by any 
country at any time. Let us 
see, before the money is spent, 
that the public gets full bene- 
fit from this investment. 


Commercial-vehicle engineers, 
highway engineers, vehicle opera- 
tors and legislators, working in 
close harmony, will go far in bring- 

- ing to the public the greatest pos- 
sible service from the money spent. 


 World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Let us have many joint meetings of 
these key groups. 


Our highways are built primar- 
ily for business. By transporting 
the commerce of the United States 
in the most: efficient manner, the 
public is benefited to the greatest 
possible degree. 


Achieving this objective calls 
for the closest cooperation be- 
tween all concerned. 


Even our projected road plans 
are based on vehicles restricted 
to 96-inch width. Yet, commer- 
cial-vehicle engineers are speak- 
ing of the need for greater brak- 
ing areas—wider brake drums— 
today. Increased brake width 
must be added to vehicle width 
because we cannot afford to re- 
duce present tread width. Engi- 
neers are speaking of 102-inch 
vehicle width in order to sécure 
greater safety, stability and par- 
ticularly more suitable brakes for 
our modern high-speed motor 
transport. This is an example of 
the need for close cooperation 
between highway planners, ve- 
hicle engineers, highway users 
and legislators. 


Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 32 
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“What He Did with Every Cent” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


overall responsibilities include: (1) Rep- 
resenting and advising the commanding 
general of the camp on all matters per- 
taining to allotments of appropriated 
funds; (2) maintaining files of obligating 
instruments such as payrolls, orders and 
contracts; (3) determining funds charge- 
able against allotments; (4) preparing 
and issuing monthly reports of obliga- 
tions and expenditures; (5) keeping 
fiscal accounting records of various kinds 
and directing audit functions at camp 
headquarters, ASFTC, and the Quar- 


CHI 
PHOENIX-CONNECTICO@ 
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QUITABLE 
ine Infurance @mpany 
Provivence, RI 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
‘THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 
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HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 
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By Standard 
protection 


All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 


Fire €. 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


termaster School; (6) requesting allot- 
ment of funds for fiscal periods; (7) 
supervising all correspondence relating 
to fiscal matters; (8) directing the fiscal 
control system and recommending im- 
provements therein; (9) coordinating 
preparation of fiscal reports covering 
allotments and other fiscal matters; (10) 
supervising receipt and disbursement of 
all monies for the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the disbursing officer and also 
the issuance of War Bonds by him; (11) 
supervising and training auditors and 
examiners for the purpose of making 
examinations of all camp funds as di- 
rected by higher authority and the 
camp commander. And last, but by no 
means least, the fiscal director has, by 
recent directives, assumed additional 
duties as camp War Bond and insur- 
ance officer for which he has direct 
supervision of all War Bond drives, as 
well as issuance of all bonds and in- 
surance. 

For the most part, these tasks, in 
turn, are delegated to and apportioned 
among the fiscal division’s four branches. 

Banking services are available to all 
Camp Lee personnel, military and civil- 
ian, through a branch on the post 
operated by the Citizens National Bank 
of Petersburg. Entirely separate from 
the camp fiscal division, this branch 
banking office, contrary to general cus- 
tom, is housed under the same roof as 
the camp finance office. 

Work of the fiscal division has in- 
creased with the GI’s return from Eu- 
rope. They have to be paid and their 
records processed. Then, when they ship 
out to the Pacific as the redeployment 
movement gets into full swing, their 
records will once again have to be 
readied to accompany them. 

To complete this story in true jour- 
nalistic style, a tabulation of the amount 
of money handled every month by 
Camp Lee’s finance office should be 
included. But that would be telling 
tales out of school, and besides, it’s a 
military secret! 


Every person has the right to advocate 
radical ideas, but he ought not insist 
personally on the benefits of progressive 
conservation while he does. 


There’s a vast difference between realism 
and reelism in the movies. 


Money isn’t everything. China has lots 
of it. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the share 
of The Texas Company has been de. 
clared this day, payable on July 2, 
1945, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 8, 1945. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 


by The Texas Company an 


171st Consecutive Dividend pid 
its 

predecessor. 


May 25, 1945 


50 Years of 
Investigating... 


“In the multitude of days there 
is wisdom.” An honorable rec- 
ord of fifty years of investigating 
individuals and companies has 
made us “wise”, and has filled 
our files with matter most valu- 
able to our clientele. 


BISHOP'S SERVICE, Inc. 


76 Beaver St., New York 5 Digby 4-667) 


REST where 
itis COOL 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend of 
twenty cents per share payable on July 
16, 1945 to shareholders on record as of 
June 30, 1945. 


E. E. CRABB, President 


It’s a strange fact that a lame duck is 
never so lame he can’t waddle as far as4 
new government job. 


Americans Indians used to eat pine 
bark. We still do, only we call it breakfas 
food. 


Newspaper advertisement: Farmhoust, 
barn and garden for rent. Room to ket} 
animals; suitable for summer boarders.’ 
We think we stayed there. 
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NEW CARS BY THE END OF THE YEAR! 


Forecast by Government 


and Automobile Leaders 


there is a Local Way to 
Finance and Insure the car you will 
buy? It’s a Better Way—called the 


BANK 4x» AGENT AUTO PLAN 


PURCHASE LOAN AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS 
FOR BOTH FIRE AND THEFT AND LIABILITY 
INSURANCE IN ONE CONVENIENT PACKAGE. 


Investigate Now - Before you Buy! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL INSURANCE AGENT 
He will explain the Bank and Agent Auto Plan—How it works 
— It’s low cost and other advantages. Give him your order to 
handle all the financing and insurance details so you will be 
ready for “‘Go- Day” when your car rolls off the assembly line. 


There’s a Big Half of this war still to be won. 
DON’T LET DOWN—SUPPORT THE 


TH 
MIGHTY ‘f"" WAR LOAN 


* 
COMMERCIAL UNION—OCEAN GROUP 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORP. LTD. 
ORGA 7 


NIZED 18 


THE CALIFORNIA "INSURANCE COMPANY THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


NIZED 18 


THE COMMERCIAL. UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. — BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE co. LTD. 
ANIZED as 


GANIZED 19 


COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY Ps, an ord UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
14 


ANIZED 192 RGANIZED 17 


COMMERCIAL UNIGN ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO — ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
HEAD OFFICE « ONE PARK AVENUE ¢« NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| 
| 
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Government Relaxes 
Restrictions on 


0) N PLAQUES 


& SIGNS 

Once again, “Bronze Tablet Head- 
quarters” can supply Honor Roll 
Plaques, Bank Signs and Desk 
Signs of gleaming, everlasting 
solid Bronze! Write today for 
illustrated Catalog showing many 
styles available; Pre-View sketch 
sent FREE—send approximate 
dimensions. 


Mr.BARRETT. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO. INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 


Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
509 W. Jackson Blud. Chicago 
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Mr. Agriculture 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


Dallis and carpet grasses were part of 
the native sod. The fever tick had been 
eliminated around 1915 through the use 
of dipping vats. Other pests and diseases 
could be controlled. All livestock pro- 
ducers lacked was a good market. 

In order to bridge this gap, Mr. 
Montgomery talked things over with 
John R. Williams, Hinds County agri- 
cultural agent back in 1936. Williams 
and his assistant, C. L. Barry, now a 
full-time county agent at Natchez, bor- 
rowed $1,190 and bought 46 calves for 
4-H Club boys. These were shown that 
Fall at Jackson, the sales totaling only 
$1,690 and premiums only $50. But it 
was a Start in the right direction, for out 
of that humble beginning have grown 
the impressive March shows and sales 
of all types of livestock and the big 
sales of feeder calves held each October. 


Mk. Montgomery was: quick to point 
out to Hinds County farmers and busi- 
ness men the potentialities of the 1936 
show and sale. The Edwards Farmers 
Club, of which the banker was a leading 
member, threw its influence behind the 
proposition. Out of a series of meetings 
grew the Hinds County Livestock Asso- 
ciation with Mr. Montgomery as its 
first and only president. It was the an- 
swer to a long-felt need of farmers and 
ranchers alike. 

The livestock association, under the 
guidance of Jivestock experts and Mr. 
Williams, began to build for the future. 
. The first show and sale held under its 
auspices was staged at Edwards in 1937. 
Total sales amounted to exactly $11,- 
700. Total premiums were only $575 in 
comparison with $2,317.50 in 1943. The 
following year, the Edwards Farmers 
Club built a permanent sales barn and 
cattle pens on a five-acre tract on the 
outskirts of Edwards and turned it over 
to the association for a yearly rental of 
one dollar. The first feeder calf sale in 
Mississippi’s history was held in Octo- 
ber of that year. Subsequent sales have 
encouraged farmers to raise feeder 
calves in large numbers, with the average 
sale amounting to $100,000. 


Satisrrep with the progress of the cat- 
tle end of the livestock enterprise, Mr. 
Montgomery headed a committee that 
investigated the sheep setup inaugu- 
rated by W. C. Bailey, the well-known 
Clarksville, Tennessee, banker. That 
was three years ago. The Mississippians 
were the guests of Mr. Bailey on a tour 
that carried them to numerous sheep 


farms in Middle Tennessee. The 
learned that native sheep are preygj 
upon by various parasites and cong 
quently are not sufficiently high in qua. 
ity to produce wool economically. The 
were informed that Montana yearliy 
ewes, raised in the vigorous mountaiy 
climate of that state, are free froy 
parasites and diseases and _therefon 
would make good foundation stock fy 
Mississippi flocks. 


Tae following year, 250 Montay 
ewes were shipped to Edwards on; 
cooperative basis as a result of Mr 
Montgomery’s activities. At the sam 
time, a number of registered Southdom 
rams were purchased from Tennesse 
farmers to mate with these ewes. Today 
a number of farmers are raising sheq 
successfully on a commercial scale. 

Mr. Montgomery considers livestod 
loans one of the best sources of reven 
for his bank. Many years ago a Tex 
banker gave him this formula for cattk 
loans: 

“‘Never lend a customer money with 
which to buy both cattle and feed. Giv 
him a loan to buy feeder calves to eat 
his surplus feed or to get feed for the 
feeder calves he owns. If the customers 
a good moral] risk, this is the most liquid 
and one of the safest of all farm loans.” 

The Mississippi banker has tried this 
formula under all conditions—in goo 
times, in bad times, during wars and 
during depressions. It never has failed 


Propucriox of livestock has nov 
passed out of the pioneering stage in 
Hinds County. Backed by an associ 
tion determined to keep agricultur 
really in a fully diversified condition, 
farmers are going in for a more con- 
structive type of agriculture. 

County Agent G. L. Hales, who rt 
placed Mr. Williams six years ago when 
the latter became district extension 
agent, daily is preaching the wisdom d 
planting feed crops for cattle. 

“There is no softer place for a farmer 
to fall than on a big stack of home-curel 
hay surrounded by a bunch of cattle,’ 
he remarked to the writer. ‘‘ This is espe 
cially true when quantities are limited 
and feed prices high.” 

Hinds County farmers are in no greal 
danger of going back to the ruinous one 
crop system. Leaders like Mr. Mont: 
gomery are determined to keep theif 
pastures on a permanent basis and 
to make the slogan, “A cow for every 
cotton acre,” really come to pass. 
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Your letters are executives, too. They transmit 


your policies and implement your decisions. 


As executives, they represent you and your 
business. To function successfully, they must 
have an air of authority. In bearing and ap- 
pearance, as well as in speech, they should live 


up to the standards that you set for yourself. 


hy hv hav he 


that you demand of them if they are written 


on Ecusta Fine Flax business and air mail paper. 


Ecusta paper, made by a new process from 
American-grown virgin flax fibre, is the most 
distinguished stationery in America today. Clear 
white, subtly textured, this paper exemplifies 
dignity and character 


IECUSTA 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION - PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 


July 1945 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


CORPORATION 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE 


The Caples Company 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Klav-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY. . 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES. . 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 


AMERICA, INC 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 


BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Krupnick & Associotes 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A... 
Charles R. Stuart, Inc. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
Doremus & Company 

BANKERS: TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK... 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 

BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
McCormick-Armstror1g Company 

BISHOP'S SERVICE, INC 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 

BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
J. Walter Thompson Company 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


CASE COMPANY, J. 
Western Advertising Agency 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC 
“Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC 

COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION... 
Wallace Lindeman, Inc. 


CURTISS WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Gardner Advertising Company 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 


Maxon, Inc. 
DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 
DEVINE, C. J. & COMPANY 


Doremus & Company 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION. . 
The Condon Company 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
Rudge, Parsons & Marsh, Inc. 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. . 
Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN HOUSTON 


Franke- Wilkinson-Schiwetz, inc. 


Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising, Inc. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF WICHITA.... 
The McCormick-Armstrong Company 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORP. 
Scott-Telander 
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FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
George |. Lynn Advertising 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Schipper Associates 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Freitag Advertising Agency 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND.82, 83 


Foster & Davies, Inc. 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
(STRAN STEEL DIVISION) 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 


HOUSTON CORPORATION 
The McCarty Co. 


HOWE & COMPANY, R. A 
Holst and Edwards 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 
Alley & Richards Company 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL 


Romer Advertising Service 


LA MONTE, GEORGE & SON 


Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


LIBBEY, - OWENS, - FORD GLASS CO 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, inc. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE 


* YOUR x 


WASHINGTON 
* STAY 


& For business and government con- 
se tacts choose the LAFAYETTE, two 
= blocks from the White House— 

near other government buildings— 
a stone's throw from downtown. 
The location is quiet—room com- 


forts relaxing—and, for the epi- 
curean, there's the 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 


Colorful mealtime setting . . . Cel- 
ebrated food .. . Drinks of extra cheer 


Please reserve in advance 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


reets, N.W 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


A JEFF FORD ENTERPRISE 
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MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO.... 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
MAYFAIR HOTEL 
Gardner Advertising Company 
MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 


Oakleigh R. French and Associates 


MOORE CORPORATION... 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 


Ritchie Advertising Agency 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY... 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK, CLEVELAND 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


Parker-Allston Associates, Inc. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY. . 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


Blakemore Company 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Wilson & Haight, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY.... 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 5 
PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Rose-Martin, Inc. x 


PURINA MILLS 
Gardner Advertising Company 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC. (BOOKKEEPING 


leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 
REMINGTON-RAND, INC. (SYSTEMS DIVISION) 
Addison Vars Company 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Kelly-Nason, Inc. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Dana Jones Company 


STATE FARM MUTUAL COMPANY 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 
TEXAS COMPANY 
World Wide Advertising Corporation 
TODD COMPANY, INC. 
Merrill Anderson Company 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Caples Company 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
O'Callaghan Advertising Inc. 

U. S. BRONZE SIGN CO., INC 
Frederic Gravensbn Co. 

UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO.. 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. 


WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY, F. W 


Foster & Davies, Inc. 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
WILLARD HOTEL 


Romer Advertising Service 
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Dispatching Panel: Indi- 
cates position and direc- 
tion of travel of the car 
and the location of wait- 
ing passengers. 


Otis Elevator dispatching methods 
and equipment can help correct con- 
gested elevator traffic conditions. 

This scientific system of elevator 
operation and dispatching provides 
the highest quality and maximum 
quantity of service for a given num- 
ber of elevators. 

Otis dispatching is your assurance 
that every car is doing an equal share 
—that the flow of traffic is evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire plant. 


So, when it comes to new elevator 
installations or getting more work 
from your present equipment, inves- 
tigate the possibilities offered by 
Otis dispatching equipment. 

Your Otis representative is ready 
now to help you and your Architect 
plan the correct type of dispatching 
system best suited to your needs. For 
the finest in vertical transportation 


tomorrow, call your Otis representa- 


tive TODAY. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. The special circumstances which 
will prevail in business between now and the end of the 
war in Asia provide a good opportunity to discover 
where we are heading. 

The gradual transition to peace production and the 
great changes involved offer an excellent chance to see 
how much socialism we can afford, what kind of a system 
provides the best food, cléthing and shelter and at just 
what point economic planning ceases to be a help and 
begins to gum the works. 

For many years business has been periodically dis- 
turbed by the question whether we were moving to the 
left or right or advancing boldly to the rear. There 
was a feeling that no one knew the answer, least of all 
those who were steering. One reason for confusion lay 
in the fact that both left and right led to the same 
destination, a planned economy, dictatorial and deadly. 
The American way had always been fairly straight down 
the middle. 

In any case it would help to know because a business 
that knows where it is going has a great advantage 
over one that does not and the same is true of people 
and countries. Probably the main reason for a wide- 
spread feeling of frustration and disadvantage in our 
foreign dealings has been that we have not known what 
we want. 

Consumer Decides 

For a number of reasons here and abroad this question 
of left or right or middle is likely to come in for a tre- 
mendous amount of discussion before Japan is defeated. 
Yet it is not simply a matter of choosing one or another 
course because there is a certain individual who has 
settled so many problems in the past and who is right 
now in the process of deciding this one. He is the con- 
sumer. In one way or another he is going to determine 
what will happen to government controls, government 
competition with private business, foreign trade restric- 
tions, political lending, punitive taxation and the entire 
paraphernalia of planned economy. 

It is the consumer, including millions of returning 
veterans, who will decide how much the Government 
will compete with private business. This composite 
individual will not be influenced much by ideological 
arguments but by the quality of service, products and 
prices. Government owned and subsidized enterprises 
are extremely unfair competition, as a rule, but the only 
sure way to beat them is to demonstrate unquestionable 
superiority of private, non-political business. 


Wants and Gets 


The American consumer has been educated to want 
the best goods and services and get them. After paying 
high prices for inferior goods during the war the con- 
sumer is extremely dissatisfied and just one step away 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHN 


from ceasing to buy. The kind of product advertisi 
that is now developing paints an attractive picture { 
the benefits of waiting for higher quality goods. Und 
present conditions a buying slowdown could occur wi 
the suddenness of someone pressing a signal butt 
heard from Maine to California. A general feeling th 
better things will be available soon at less cost can tz 
the props out from under the great inventories of le 
quality, high priced products. 

And the consumer will decide the question of impor 
and exports. We are still at war and our manufacture 
are still under severe restrictions in producing ce 
sumer goods. European manufacturers are not under tl 
same limitations and with a great hungry market 
the United States it will not be surprising to see a co 
siderable flow of everything from automobiles to alam 
clocks under way westward across the Atlantic befo 
our manufacturers can get squared around. We sh 
hear quite a bit about “buy American” but the cof 
sumer will buy what he wants at the best possible pri¢ 

The consumer will decide which manufacturers su 
cessfully reconvert and stay in business. Certainly 
of the war-expanded manufacturers will not be able 
make the grade. 

They have expanded greatly for war purposes al 
formed bad habits during a period when selling wi 
unnecessary and all a manufacturer had to do was thre 
the stuff at the customer. Many have forgotten how 
trim corners and watch costs. Lower costs and pric 
are going to figure greatly in helping the consumer= 
a king once more—to make his momentous decisions. | 

The consumer will decide questions of small busine: 
versus big business. Big companies seem to have ail 
advantage in that they know their processes and the 
market. They do not need to buy a book to know how t 
operate. But beyond a certain point in many businessé 
size becomes a liability. 

The consumer’s decision, applied either to the n 
tional or international picture, will reflect his opinion 
to which system is best just as the stock market reflect 
a composite opinion and preference. 

At present there are many signs here and abroad tha 
the quest for individual job and business security, whi¢ 
is at the bottom of Nazism, Fascism and Communism, & 
still a strong and growing force throughout the world 
Almost all pending legislation of an economic nature i 
this country reflects this desire of citizens to be take 
care of and the natural desire of elected representati 
to take care of as many voters as possible. : 

However, planning during the war has shown itsé 
unrealistic and costly. Many a “shortage” has bee 
simply a case of some planner or a committee winning 
argument with producers. The operation was success 
but the cattle died. Planning has shown that it is geare 
more closely to politics than to serving the public. 
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